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THE BANYAN TREE. | 


Tue tree, of which the accompanying engraving is a 
faithful representation, is a rare specimen of this extra- 
ordinary production of the vegetable kingdom. These | 
trees grow mostly on the shores of the Ganges. The one | 
pictured in the engraving, is situate about twenty miles | 
from Mozapoor, and it has two stems nearly equal in 
circumference, forming a junction at the root; from | 
these stems, there branches off two large arms, from 
which numerous strong fibres depend; these two arme| 
throw out horizontal shoots in every direction, and cover 
a prodigious space with thick and verdant foliage. This | 
tree is of such an enormous size that it affords daily | 
shelter to men and cattle; to pilgrims and travellers, | 
who, at times, have been known to congregate in great, 
numbers, beneath its branches. It was, when the sketch 
was pencilled, in full vigor, and no portion of it had be- | 
gun to decay. We are indebted for the original design, 
to the “ Oriental Annual” of 1834. The plate was’ 
engraved under the direction of Mr. A. Dick, of this 
city, at a heavy expense. | 

As the Banyan Tree has always been an object of | 
much interest, we have, after considerable research, | 
succeeded in compiling a brief description of it. The | 
boughs grow horizontally from the stem, and extend | 
so far, that in the ordinary process of nature they i} 
would be unable to support themselves. To supply | 
this support, small fibrous shoots fall perpendicular- | 
ly from them, and take root as soon as they reach | 
the ground, thus propping the parent bough, while the 
lateral branches continue to throw out new sprouts, | 
from which other fibres drop, until, in the course of 
years, one tree forms a little forest. The perpendicu- | 
lar stems put forth no shoots, and vary in circumference | 
frem a few inches to eight or ten feet. Before they 
reach the ground they are very flexible, and seem to 
dangle from the parent boughs like short thick thongs. | 
The leaves of the banyan tree are of an elliptical shape, 
smooth, crisp, and glossy. They are about the size of 
a lettuce-leaf, and grow in regular alternations on each | 
side of the branch. The fruit, which adheres to the’ 
smaller twigs, has no stem ; it is about the size of a ha- 
zel-nut, and its color a deep bright red. It is eaten by | 
monkeys, paroquets and other birds, but is insipid, and 
therefore seldom made use of by natives, and never by 
Europeans, as an article of food. The seeds are said} 
to pass through birds uninjured; on the contrary, their 
germinating propensities are improved by the process. 
They are thus deposited in various parts of the country, 
and frequently on buildings, where they take root, and ] 
by these means the tree becomes extensively propaga- | 
ted. It is held in great veneration by the Hindoos, and ! 
has been in consequence, confounded with the“ ficus reli- | 
gicsa,” a tree altogether different in its growth and pro- \ 
perties. w.w.s. i 
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DREAM. 
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He slept, as sleeps the wronged and proud, 
Pale, cold, and firm, and breathing low, 7 
That even in slumber, scorns the loud 
And vulgar plaint of common wo. : 
But o’er that brow, so calm, so fair, 
Had passed the finger of despair. 
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He dreamed—not of his conquered svil, 
Nor pure chill breeze of Northern clime, 
Nor forest hut, nor hunter’s toil, 
Nor aught he loved in happier time. 4 
With him such visions could not dwell 
In bondage in a marble cell. 


He dreamed—and years had rolled away, 
The victor, and the vanquished came 
In shadowy battle’s dim array, 
With fainting moan, and stern acclaim. 
Banner, and corse, steed, helm, and shield, 
In dark heaps strewn on war's broad field. 


He saw wild myriads rushing by 
The dread avenger’s lightning path, 
And stained and trampled Eagles lie 
Beneath the fair-haired stranger's wrath. 
Then leaped his heart,—the work was done, 
Brave justice by the Goth and Hurn. 


He waked —his hour of bitter pain 
Still to be passed—yet free and bold 
His step, as if a servile chain 
Ne’er touched those limbs of graceful mould. 
He smiled,—as rose the sullen hum 
Of crowds—and said “a time will come.” 


One glance, one cold, keen glance around, 
His high prophetic spirit cast— 
One sigh, that vast arena’s bound 
Re-echoed—'twas the first, the last. 
He knew that fate had marked each dome 
With, Vengeance on Imperial Rome. 
LPSLIE. 








INNOCENCE. 


Ow thy pure cheek health’s mantling glow 

Flits like a sun-blush o'er the snow ; 

And the soft shade of thy raven hair s ' 
Rests on a brow so passing fair, ) | 
I dare not think, thou lovely maid, 

Thy soul-lit beauty e’er can fade.—Mrs. Child. 
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A WOMAN S JEALOUSY. 


Original. know you. ‘To be brief—you quitted the paternal 
A WOMAN’S JEALOUSY. /mansion in Perigord a short time ago with six louis in 
a tableoe 1726. your purse, a letter to the Duke de Noailles, who will 
2 " || not even see you, and a quantity of benedictions, which 
Translated from the Fvenee, | in truth are not worth as muchas a company in the Royal 
At the commencement of the weak and languid min-| Dragoons, which your good father purchased for your 
istry of the Cardinal de Fleury, a young Abbé, rather elder brother. I know you are reduced to making por- 
poorly apparelled, was strolling in the garden of the traits for a living whilst waiting the investiture of a 
Tuileries, which were not then finished. It was eve-| benefice, the incumbent of which is in good health and 
ning, the promenaders were becoming scarce in the | will probably keep you waiting along time yet. In a 
alleys of young trees, newly planted. The Abbé having || word—I know you are the younger son of a provincial 
cast the glance of a connoiseur on the statues which | family, an Abbé without income, and a painter unknown 
adorned the grass plots, gazed at the sun setting behind |; to the public.”’ 
the hotels of the faubourg St. Germain, seated himself | “If I were an enchanter,” said the Abbé, gaily to 
on a stone bench in one of the most sheltered spots, |'!conceal the uneasiness he felt to find himself so well 
and began tracing abstractedly several figures on the || known to the wily stranger, “I would soon send you 
sand with the end of his cane, as if to employ his idle- || back to your bottle, Mr. Devil.” 
ness. There was something in his shabby exterior ! “You would do wrong,” replied the stranger, “for I 
which betrayed the poor provincial gentleman. His | wish your welfare; but listen once more—I am not ig- 
band and his mantle had not all the freshness desirable, | norant that you are to be presented to Mademoiselle Le 
and his small clothes of black silk appeared threadbare | Convreur, to paint her portrait, and you rely on the 
in several places. Notwithstanding the scarcely dis- generosity of the beautiful actress, or of her lover, the 
guised misery of his appearance, there was something! Count de Saxe—for the proprietor of your furnished 
in his easy and graceful air which betrayed the man of | hotel begins to be pressing in his demands.” 
reflection and resolution. His face expressed mild dig- 





g-|| “Faith,” said the Abbé, answering gaily to conceal 
nity and the individual did not seem to be debased by } his surprise, ‘ you are so very kind in occupying your- 
the bad condition of his breeches and doublet. } self with my affairs, that I should not be sorry to know 
He was quietly humming an air from Bellérophon,| some of yours. Let me, at least, know the name of so 
which was then all the rage, when two men who obser- | warm a friend.” 
ved him for some moments came and seated themselves || ‘My affairs and my name do not concern you,” he 
on the same stone bench in silence like two friends who replied; “Jet us speak of yours only. Confess frank- 
were fatigued with their walk and had exhausted all || ly, Abbé, that the means you resort to to lessen your em- 
subjects of conversation. The Abbé politely made a! barrassments are very uncertain and not fitted for a gen- 
« slight movement when they seated themselves beside |tleman? Do you believe that in painting portraits you 
him, and without appearing to mind the interruption, he || can make a fortune, even if you were to surpass Coypel 
continued his reflections. One of the strangers, how- and Vanloo ?” 


ever, kept regarding him from time to time with a side- | ‘Enigmas and riddles,” 


exclaimed the bewildered 
ways glance, and seemed to be waiting an opportunity | Abbé. “If I understand a word of your discourse may 
to speak to him. The Abbé, however, seemed com-|\I be hung like a Normand. Speak on, perhaps I may 
pletely absorbed in his own reflections. “I bet,” said || guess something at last.” 

he at last, with a soft voice, ‘I could guess what occu- |) ‘‘ Well, let us leave the garden,” said the unknown, 
pies so intently Monsieur Rancourt.”’ || whilst we talk.” 

The young man started at hearing his name pronoun- | The adventure seemed amusing to Rancourt, and he 
ced, and quickly raised his head to survey the person || determined, at whatever price, to know from whence 
who had spoken. He was a man of a slight form, ‘| came the strange personage who accosted him.. He 
dressed simply, without display, whose subdued tone followed where they led, and when they arrived ona 
strongly contrasted with the expression of his crafty | deserted quay it was quite dark. The two strangers 
features. This first view did not prove favorable to the |, had each taken an arm of the Abbe. 
new comer, for the Abbé contented himself with saying, ! ‘“‘ What is necessary for your happiness ?” at length 
“Ah!” in a careless tone, and turned away as if to || demanded this mysterious speaker. 
avoid all conversation with this personage. He was|| The young Abbé was quite astounded at this close 
not deterred, however. question. “Faith,” said he, “ I have thought very little 

“Yes, Abbé,” said he familiarly, “Ican read your | about it, 1 only know that many things are necessary 
soul more easily than you can your breviary. I entreat | which you cannot give me.” 
you to prove my science.” ‘“‘Lcan aid you,” replied the unknown. “ As a gen- 

**Zounds! this is droll enough!” said the Abbe blunt- tleman, you wish fortune; as an Abbé, a benefice; as 
ly; ‘but I don’t know you, nor you me, unless you | @ artist, reputation.” 
may be Asmodeus, the curious, who can see through | “Good Mr. Sorcerer,” cried the Abbé, “ you have 
walls.” | meditated more than I have on my wishes. Suppose 

“All devils are not called Asmodeus,”’ replied the that you have guessed right, go on.” , 
stranger, jokingly. “You know me not, itis true, but I|) ‘‘ You can have all that if you wish it.’ 
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“Bah!” said he, shaking his head with a doubtful 
look. 

‘“‘ You can have all that,” repeated the stranger. 

“*Once for ail,”’ cried the Abbé, ‘‘ who the devil are 
you to make such great promises?” 

‘‘Me,” he replied: ‘Iam but an instrument in the 
hands of another; but that hand is generous and pow- 
erful—it can give much. With two hundred livres 
income and a benefice of three thousand, do you think 


you might maintain the rank of a younger son in the | 


world? And if a great lady who has influence at court 
should take you under her protection, should bring 
your works into fashion, extol your merit, would not 
that be better for your reputation than running about 


on foot seeking patronage from tradesmen and insignifi-| 


cant people.” 

The tone with which he now spoke banished all idea 
of pleasantry. The Abbé was still walking between 
his two companions, and they took the least frequented 
roads in order to approach St. Germain. All at once 
he stopped, and said with firmness—‘‘ You promise me 
too much to have a good action to propose.” 

The stranger smiled with an air which seemed to say 
—‘ That shows no fool.” But he replied with a com- 
posed tone: ‘ Nonsense, Abbé, it is only a woman’s 
caprice, a love intrigue.” 
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| hotel. The guide made his prisoner mount several 
| vast marble stair-cases, dimly lighted, traverse magnifi- 
cent apartments, and at length introduced him into a 


_ saloon dazzling with lights and mirrors, where he desir- 
| . 
{ed him to be seated. 


| “Be prepared said he to receive a great and noble 
| lady—and remember, if you forget for one moment the 
| respect due to her, I shall be at hand to recall you to 
| your duty.” 
He then disappeared behind a velvet hanging without 
| waiting a reply. When Rancourt was alone he beheld 
at one glance the whole truth: without fortune, without 
| a protector, he had been accidentally discovered in the 
crowd by some great personage, and chosen as the agent 
of a shameful intrigue, or, perhaps, a crime. They 
| intended to make use of him, as one of no importance, 
whom they could put out of the way when no longer 
1 necessary. He compreliended in a moment that it was 
expedient to comply for a while, bend to circumstances 


-and watch an occasion to escape as soon as possible. 
His plan being arranged, he commenced examining the 
| apartment where he had been placed. All was gilt and 
| marble, the farniture was of the most expensive kinds 
‘of wood, and loaded with costly vases. The silver 
_candelabras of wonderful workmanship were dazzling 
‘with wax lights — throughout were Persian carpets, 


“Tam not in the habit of meddling in those sort of | satin curtains, sofas embroidered with gold, every thing 


affairs,” replied the Abbé, proudly. 

“ Here is all that is asked of you—you are to be pre- 
sented to Le Convreur to paint her portrait.” 

“Well, yes.” 

“« A box of pastilles will be sent you, and whilst she 
is sitting to you, it will be very easy for you to offer her 
some. That is all.” 

‘‘Wretches!” cried the Abbé, struggling to disen- 
gage himself. He began to foresee something horrible 
in this adventure. 

“Silence,” said the unknown. “You cannot refuse. 
You have been chosen for this mission, and you must 
fulfil it in spite of yourself. A cry will cost you your 
life—walk on in silence.” 

Several men who had followed them at a short dis- 
tance, approached them at a signal, and the Abbé be- 
held himself surrounded on all sides; no possible suc- 
cor near him, the streets were deserted, and their hands 
were ready to stop his mouth if he attempted to call 
Rancourt quickly repressed all 
He perceived that dissimulation 


any one to his aid. 
signs of indignation. 
was now necessary. 

“We shall see,” said he, coldly. 

“You are soon calmed down,” remarked his guide 
with a sarcastic tone. ‘‘ Beware, Abbé, those for whom 
I act are sufficiently exalted not to be injured by your 
betrayal, and powerful enough to enforce a terrible re- 
venge.”” 

They arrived at a small door, concealed in the rear 
of a very large edifice. 
this nocturnal expedition, knocked lightly and it was 
immediately opened. He entered alone with the Abbé, 
whilst the others appeared to separate without. A 


profound silence reigned throughout this part of the 


« 


He who appeared the chief of 


| was adorned with armorial bearings. It was in vain he 
pondered over a cushion surmounted with a Duke's 
_crest—in vain he resorted to memory to find a name 
| for all those strange figures, the only crest he knew 
| was the little turretted tower D’ Argent which belonged 
| to his provincial nobility, in vain he endeavored to dis- 
| cover these arms—d’or chequered, fesse, d’argent and 


gules. 

| Whilst employed in this examination, he was sudden- 
ly aroused by a voice speaking in the next apartment : 
“Tam very much displeased, Lebon,” it said; “ very 
much indeed—you have behaved like a simpleton—1 
/must endeavor to remedy your folly.” Another person 
replied with a humble submissive tone, at that moment 
the door opened, a lady entered the room where Ran- 
‘court waited. As prejudiced as he was, he could not 
| help bowing with p«liteness to the young and beautiful 
lady who entered, splendidly attired and sparkling with 
‘diamonds. She approached with ease and dignity, 
| slightly fluttering her fan, whilst on her lips sat a jesting 
| and mocking smile. She threw herself carelessly on a 
| couch, whilst pointing to a chair near her for the Abbé, 
| Confess, my dear Abbé,” said she, “ you think they 
| have acted in a very singular manner with you, and after 
having been entrapped here in such an alarming way, 
| you little expected it would merely result ina téte-4-téte 
with a woman whom flatterers say is pretty ?”’ 

“ Madame,” replied the Abbé, with embarrassment; 
“T acknowledge—”’ 

“You know who I am,I suppose,” the crest must 
have told you, I am the Duchess de Bouillon.”’ 

The Abbé bowed profoundly, quite overcome by this 
illustrious name. 


“Ah! ah!’’ said the Duchess, laughing. ‘ My poor 
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Abbé, really this adventure has taken away his wits. 
Let me hear once more all that happened that I may 
laugh again. 
shall never forget. What, carry you off, threaten you, 
perhaps frighten you. 
Excuse me, Abbé, but I must laugh at the trick that 
rascal has played you.” 
cushions of the couch, giving free way to her gaiety. 
Rancourt was amazed, he could not reconcile this | 
ease, this levity, this coquetry with the frightful suspi- 
cions he had conceived, and as his doubts vanished his 


embarrassment increased. 
would get of by acommon-place compliment. 

“‘T could not purchase too dearly, Madame,”’ said he, | 
“the pleasure—” 


: ,; | 
“Enough, enough,” said she interrupting him, ceas- | 


ing all at once to laugh, and striking the floor with he or |) 
| of the Duchess. 


Suppose 
I told him | 
your talent had been praised before me, and | intended }| 
to take charge of your fortune. I also told him, I was, 
going to send you a box of holy pastilles for you to pre-' 
sent to Le Convreur, who has bewitched by sorcery the || 
Count de Saxe, and he by right belongs to me—for that | 
he thought it necessary to make promises to you, to’ 
threaten you, and finally to bring you into my hotel like, 


little foot, “let us say no more of this folly. 
it a misunderstanding of Monsieur Lebon. 


acriminal. Really, I would discharge all who assisted | 
him, if it were not the best farce of the day. 
really frightened, Abbé, really frightened ?” 

“‘ Madame, I must confess,” he replied, “that there 
was nothing very agreeable in the words and actions 
of those who brought me here, and I will acknowledge | 
I was far from supposing an hour ago, that—” | 

‘ T will recompense you,” replied the Duchess, firm- | 


You were | 


ly, “for your fright; Lebon spoke of the little benefice I must send you away. 


of a thousand crowns, it shall be yours from this mo- 
ment. La Sonqueville asked it of me for a protegée of 
her husband’s, but you shall have it, I owe it to you, 
my poor Rancourt, for your fright to-night.” 

The Abbé murmured a few words of thanks. ‘ What 
the devil does all this mean ?” thought he. 

“ Apropos,” said the Duchess, carelessly; “ itis you | 
who are to paipt the portrait of La Convreur. Could 
you not present her with my holy pastilles? It is fool-| 


ish I know—it is superstitious, but I cannot help it, || she resorts to such means to attract a lover. 
‘| not too soon some of the things Lebon said to you, you 


and your compliance will make me quite happy.” 


The voice of the Abbé became once more firm, as he || 
said, fixing his eves on her—‘‘ What are in these pas- | 
} bent down to kiss the hand the Duchess presented him, 


tilles ?”” 

She sustained his gaze with an astonishing compo-| 
sure: “ Do you take me for a Voisin or a Brinvillers?”’| 
she replied, laughing again. ‘‘ How tragical you are, | 
Abbé. The fact is, I am superstitious—yes, I confess 
it; I am told I am quite as handsome as Le Convreur 
—and a magic philtre alone retains the Count to the 
car of this creature. Therefore I have had these bon- 
bons blessed to contend with sorcery, and I have chdsen 
you to present them to this vile coquette. Do not laugh 
at me, Abbé, it is a weakness, I know, but how can we 
help it, we poor women, we are created weak. The 


Lebon has played you a trick which a 


And she threw herself on the | ! 


At length he thought he) 
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''me without merey for my superstition, but I cannot 


free myself frem it. Come, Abbé, you are too polite 


not to comply with the whim of a giddy woman; and I 


am too generous to refuse to you those two hundred 
It is enough to make one dic. | 


livres a year which that indiscreet Lebon spoke to you 
about.” 


Notwithstanding all the art, the coolness, the appa- 


rent trifling of the great lady, Rancourt could not help 


| 
Not a crime 


| with the rude aspect, the bold and naked expression of 
a low ruffian, but veiled with the hypocritical language 
of the world, he comprehended that Lebon and the 


| suspecting acrime at the bottom of it all. 


|| Duchess aimed at the same thing. 


said he, with an air of intelli- 
_gence, “the wish of a beautiful woman supported by a 


| y 
| Who ean refuse,” 


| promise of gold ti 
A look of triumph appeared on the flexible features 
She drew from her pocket a magnifi- 
cent box, inlaid with pearls and presented it to the 
/Abbé. “Here are these poor little pastilles,” said she, 
a of which you formed such a bad idea; you have pro- 
'| mised that she shall om of them. 
, you the box is yours.’ 
“ And I, A all ’ said Rancourt, with an air of 
! simplicity, “‘ may I taste of them ?” 
| The Duchess regarded him with a sly smile, as if to 
discon er whether he spoke in malice or simplicy. ‘ Yes, 
| yes,”’ said she, * if there’s any left, and if you wish to 
‘chase a lady from your thoughts.” 


said the Abbé, bowing, 


It is useless to tell 


‘‘There are some ladies,” 


1 “ who are not so easily dismissed from the recollection, 


| when one has once had the pleasure of seeing them.” 
“Not so bad,” said the Duchess, tapping him with 
her fan, “fora little provineial; but a truce to gallantry 
This is the hour for the Mar- 
Come to see me, I shall not forget 
Here are the hundred louis,” added she, 
presenting a roulean, ‘‘when you come again you shall 


| | chioness’ circle. 
your affairs. 





have your credentials,” 

Rancourt took the money, thanked her again and 
assured her she should be obeyed in her wishes. 

‘*One word more,”’ said the Duchess, as he was about 
to withdraw ; “I trust to your discretion, you must con- 
ceive how painful it is to a woman to let the world know 





Forget 


must see there is truth in his words.” 

Rancourt took leave without replying. When he 
|she might have guessed by the convulsive motion of 
his lips, the horror which possessed him, but vanity made 
her attribute it to a different motive from the generous 
emotion which he experienced. Lebon conducted the 
Abbé in silence to the entrance of the hotel, he then 
whispered in his ear—‘ You will be watched—beware.” 

Rancourt said nothing, and hastened into the street. 
He ran for a while as if he had been pursued. When 
he was at some distance, he threw himself on a stone 
seat, and gazing on the bonboniérie of the Duchess, 
muttered with horror—“ Poison !" 
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Three months after, the Abbé was in the Bastille. || rageous scandal, and if you suppose the king will ever 
Suchan adventure could hardly terminate otherwise to, permit it.” 


a young man, poor and unknown, who dared raise an 
accusation so terrible against a noble and powerful lady. || 
It was in vain that M. Herault, lieutenant of the police, |- 
had clearly proved the existence of poison in the pas- | 
tilles of the Duchess. 
Convreur, who was indebted for her life to the informa- 
tion of Rancourt, had moved all herfriends. The fami- 
ly of de Bouillon had no trouble to obtain a lettre de| 
cachet from the Cardinal. What was the innocence of 
an insignificant Abbé compared to the honor of a noble | 
family? The Bastille had contained many such vie-| 
tims. 

The prisoner was placed in the room formerly occu- 
pied by Madame de Stael, reader to the Duchess de | 
Main. It was large, naked and dilapidated; the win- 
dows broken, the walls whitewashed—a bad bed, two 
old chairs, a small leather trunk in one corner, compo- 
sed all the furniture. It was, however, one of the most 
habitable apartments of this immense and fearful pri- 
son. Mademoiselle Le Convreur had exerted all her 
power to prevail on M. D’Argenson, to grant it to her 
protegée, whilst many greater personages languished in 
subterranean dungeons. The Abbé, at the time we find 
him again, seemed to be the prey of the greatest anxiety. 
He walked rapidly across his apartment, listened to 
distant noises which were heard in the corridors, and| 
when those sounds died away, he struck his forehead | 
with anguish. At length, however, he heard steps ap-| 
proach the door of his prison; a key was soon heard | 


It was in vain Mademoiselle Le 








} 
} 


grating in the massy lock. 

‘Ts it you, my father ?” said he. 

“No,” replied a female voice. At that moment the 
door opened, and a lady entered the apartment. She 
was no longer in the first bloom of youth, but she had 
lost nothing of her freshness and beauty. Though not 
tall, she had an air of dignity, and the sweet expression 
of her countenance prejudiced all in her favor. 

‘« Is it you, my protectress, my guardian angel,” said 
the Abbé, conducting her to a seat. 

““ Yes, my friend, it is Adrienna Le Convreur—whose 
life you have saved,” she replied.” 

“‘T only fulfilled the duty of every honest man, Ma- 
demoiselle,”’ said the Abbé. 

“« Abbé, Abbé,” said Le Convreur, sorrowfully, “there 
is more merit than you can believe in performing such 
a duty in these times. But let us speak of your af- 
fairs.” 

““ Well, Mademoiselle,” he replied, ‘‘has my father 
obtained from the Cardinal the favor I solicited of a 
trial?’ Am I permitted to maintain the accusation be- 
fore the public?” 

‘‘Ah! my poor Rancourt,” replied Mademoiselle ; 
‘every thing would go well if you would retract.” 

“Is it you, Mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, “‘ who 
would propose such a thing, you, who know with what 
overwhelming proofs we are armed against the guilty ?” 

“You are too fiery, Abbé,” said she; “solitude has 
exalted your ideas. Come, come, let us converse tran- 











quilly, and tell me if such a case would not be an out- 


‘““Would it then be the first time,” said the Abbé, 
growing more heated, “‘that a great lady has appeared 
before a tribunal’ Were Madame de Brinvilliers and 
Madame de Soissons of such mean station? Is it so 
long since another Duchess de Boillon was forced to 


| appear before the gentlemen of the Arsenal for an af- 


Ah, Mademoi- 
selle, what matters it the scandal, if justice is served ?”’ 


fair of poison like this one of to-day ? 


“‘ Your safety, Abbé, your safety,” she replied, “and 
mine, since I am obliged to put my life in the scale. 
Who will answer for us? Who will shelter us from 
the vengeance of this family, if we push them to ex- 
tremities ?” 

“As for you, Mademoiselle,”’ said the Abbé, “ you 
have nothing to fear, you are before the eyes of the 
world, your life is public, and now whilst my accusa- 
tions are known to all, they cannot injure you, without 
attracting such an universal indignation, as even the 
king cannot resist doing justice. Your adversaries know 
it well, and their interest is at present to preserve your 
life. As for me, I am of no value, let them put a gag 
in my mouth and no one will say a word, let them put 
me out of the way without noise, ard no one will trou- 
ble themselves about me. I am not ignorant of all that 
and you see I fear it not.” 

“* Do not say you are without friends and without pro- 
tectors,’’ said Le Convreur, ‘‘ ungrateful man! Do you 
not consider me, who owe you so much, and have you 
not a father, who is now soliciting the Cardinal ‘for 


you.” 

*‘ My father, Mademoiselle,” answered the Abbé, “ is 
an insignificant provincial gentleman, a stranger to the 
ways of courts and ante-chambers, and whatever may 
be my fate, he cannot remain long here. Besides, I 
willingly encountered the consequences of my past con- 
duct, and now I will not acknowledge myself a calum- 
niator nor attach to my name a blemish which it has not 
deserved. Can you, Madame, blame me for acting 
thus?” 

The actress was silent, but tears of admiration glit- 
tered in her eyes. ‘‘ This, then, Abbé,” said she at 
length, “ is your last resolve.” 

“*T will never retract,’’ said the Abbé, with firmness. 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when the door 
opened again and his father, the Chevalier de Rancourt, 
entered the apartment. He was an old man, stern and 
cold, with an immense wig, in the fashion of Louis XIV., 
a coat of an antique cut, a long rapier, in short—a true 
figure of a country gentleman of the old stock. He first 
made a profound salutation to the actress, then showed 
his son a paper which he held in his hand. 

“You are free,” said he, gravely. ‘‘ My lord, the 
Cardinal, has just signed this order for your enlarge- 
ment. I have merely promised in your name, that you 
will never utter another word of this affair.” 

“‘T cannot accept my freedom on this condition,” he 
exclaimed with vehemence. ‘I wish not for mercy. If 
I am guilty, let me be punished—if I am innocent, why 
prevent me from speaking the truth ?” 
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“* Why, you are truly crazed,” said Mademoiselle Le || rival of Le Convreur in tragedy, and surpassed her in 
Convreur, “ you do not understand the times. What'|comedy. Every one rose at the entrance of the new 
an exaggerated love of justice! You wish to be made | comers, and felicitations were showered upon them at 
amartyr,doyou? I beg you, Rancourt, inthe name of | sight of the Abbé. 
the service you have done me, accept your pardon.| ‘My Lord, the Cardinal,” said Le Convreur, jo- 
Purchase it by silence. Will you wish to make me for | kingly, “has forbidden any one to say the Abbé Ran- 


ever feel that I have been the cause of your amuadl court has saved my life under penalty of high treason. 


tune ?” | Abbé,” said she turning towards him, I present you to 
“And I, sir, I command you to respect the promise | all my friends, who are now yours.” 

I have made in your name,” added his father, in atone} __D’Argental accordingly offered him his hand, the oth- 

of severity. f ers followed his example. 


It is probable that the entreaties of Mademoiselle Le ||“ Would the Abbe be guilty,” said one of them, con- 
Convreur had more effect than the paternal authority ; tinuing a discourse already commenced, “ if to preserve 
whatever it was, the Abbé resisted no longer. | his right of existence he had obeyed the Duchess ?— 

“ Well then,” said he, sorrowfully, ‘‘ I will be silent, I believe— Plato—has some where said—Aristotle 
since my voice cannot reach my judges.” | thinks—” 

“‘ Well said,” exclaimed the actress with joy; “and |e Ah, gentlemen, let alone Aristotle and Plato for to- 
now let us escape as soon as possible from this place: | day,’’ interrupted the mistress of the house, “let our 
the air one breathes is more pernicious than all the | friend be praised for his generosity, and do not let us 
pastilles in the world. Chevalier, I will take care of | trouble ourselves with his rights.” 
your giddy son—I must have you come to dine with, It was then, as one may perceive, that period car- 
me.” ries in the history of the eighteenth century, when the 

All doors opened at the order from the Cardinal; the | old French spirit of Madrigals was giving way to the 
gratings slowly gave way as if they regretted to let out | philosophy of the Encyclopedists. Pedantry still pre- 
a prisoner; the guards cast suspicious glances at him. | yailed in polite society—no longer the pedantry of wit, 
At the end of the long and obscure galleries, gloomy | but the pedantry of philosophy. The préciuses gave 
figures were perceived, which grew still darker on see- | way to the bas bleus, the little circles of fashionable 
ing these three persons go out. The Bastille seemed to | women became academissers. It was above all in the 
groan like a ferocious beast whose prey has been ravish- | drawing-room of Mademoiselle Le Convyreur, where 
ed from it. At length they reached the court-yard, |! Voltaire often resorted, that this tendency began to ap- 
when the Abbé turned towards this gloomy and dark pear. 
edifice, and murmured with bitterness: | The repast was quite gay. The Abbé regained his 

“When will the reign of justice arrive ?”’ spirits, and his thoughtlessness, one forgets cares so 

“These are not the thoughts which make a fortune || easily at the age of twenty-five years. His father lost 
here,” said Mademoiselle Le Convreur, getting into the | some of his sternness, and proved that when at home 
carriage which waited for her. “ You have need of a | in his province, in his own little circle, he could become 
change of air, Abbé, and I must devise the means as a pleasant companion. Mademoiselle Le Convreur 
soon as possible. Since you are so fond of philosophy, | alone showed signs of uneasiness in the midst of her 
you will find persons in my house with whom you can | |i¢ely sallies. 


converse.” | “Tell me, Abbé,” said she to him at length, “have 
They soon arrived at the residence of the actress— | you a very decided vocation for your little Collar.” 

just as several magnificent pieces of furniture were| The Abbé did not reply, but looked towards his 

being carried from the door. | father. 


“ The rascals,” said Le Convreur, gaily, “could they | “ The truth is,” said the father, ‘“ that I was obliged 
not choose the time whilst I was absent, tospare me | to exert all my authority to oblige him to take orders. 
this trouble.” Before thinking of him, it was necessary to take care of 

“ Is this furniture yours ?”’ asked the Abbé. my oldest, who is to be the chief, the support, the honor 

“It was mine,” she replied, with simplicity; “ but | of the family—” 

Count Maurice, who is with the army in Courlando, had “The oldest may possibly be an idiot,” said D’Ar- 
need of forty thousand livres,and J was obliged to send | gental, whispering to Le Convreur. 
the sum to him.” | “Hush, Philosopher,” replied she, “‘ Voltaire spoils 

The Abbé was silent, but he gazed at her with enthu- | you with his new ideas. Well, then Abbé, if you agree 
siasm. They entered a very small parlor, where they | to it, I will send you to Courland, to the Count de Saxe. 
found several persons of the actress’ intimate acquain- || When he knows what you have done for me, he will be- 
tance. There was the Marquis D’Argental, her most |!come your most sincere friend. You will then be shel- 
devoted friend, and several actors of the French theatre. | tered from all attempts of our enemies here, and J hope 
Amongst the women, Madame de Parabere, Madame || to see you return at the head of a fine regiment, to serve 
de Chatalet, who had not then written on the Newtonian || as guard of honor to this dear Maurice.” 
philosophy, and contented herself with playing the part || ‘“‘ Thanks, thanks, my benefactrice,” cried the Abbé, 
of an agreeable person; Mademoiselle Lamothe, and |! wild with joy. 
in short, the young Mademoiselle Duolos, who was the ||“ It is becoming late,”’ said the actress; ‘‘D’Argental, 
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will you convey these gentlemen to your hotel in 
your carriage, afterwards return hither. I have im-. 
portant aflairs to settle with you.” 

The chevalier and his son took leave. When D’Ar-| 
gental returned, he found Le Convreur plunged in pro- | 
found melancholy. | 

“* Well, Adrienne,” he asked, “ what would you wish 
to say to me.” | 


“D’Argental,” she replied, “I wish to make my will.” | 


The venerable chevalier departed the next day for 


Mademoiselle Le Convreur could receive an answer | 
from the Count de Saxe. The most strict incognito 
sheltered him from all search, for thus his protrectress 
willed. She gave out that he had left Paris with his 
father, and Argental alone was in the secret. D’Ar-| 
gental served as messenger between the actress and 
Rancourt; he visited him occasionally in his obscure | 
lodgings in a retired part of the city. At length, he in-| 
formed Rancourt, that he could depart the next day. 
Mademoiselle Le Convreur, who knew that her hotel 
was surrounded by spies, wrote to him to bid him adieu 


and give him every instruction necessary for his journey. || 
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| met two journeymen carpenters who were returning to 
their homes with their hatchets and tools on their shoul- 


| ders. Astonished at seeing such a mass of beings who 


mysteriously carried something of a suspicious appear- 
ance, they stopped. 
“What are you carrying there,” they demanded. 
“A comrade who has drank too much,” replied the 





'| chief of the assassins, directing his men to quicken their 
| Steps. 


The workmen did not persevere, and went on their 


] way, when a sudden movement deranged the gag of the 


i 
Perigord. His son remained concealed in Paris until | 


prisoner, who uttered a startling cry. The workmen 
returned to them. 


‘‘ What is the matter with your drunkard there,” said 
one of them. One of those who carried him, stuffed his 
hand in the mouth of his victim, but he snatched it 
away covered with blood. 

“Help! help! they are going to assassinate me,” 
cried Rancourt with all his strength. 

Just then the cloak fell off, and the workmen per- 
ceived the cords and gag. They raised their hatchets. 
The frightened assassins dropped Rancourt on the pave- 





ment and fled with speed. The two workmen pursued 
them, whilst one of them hid himself in the shade, ana 


The last arrangements being made, D’Argental took a remained near to the uniortunate young man. When 
ie i ° . } : 
friendly leave of his young friend, and Rancourt com- | the workmen returned, they found him pierced through 


menced his preparations to depart. In the evening, | 


fatigued by his long solitude, he determined, notwith- 
standing the many earnest entreaties he had received 
not to expose himself, to behold once more the great 
city he was so soon to leave for a long time. He took 
his sword, and covered himself with a large cloak. He 
thought it impossible that any one could recognize him. | 
He was however discovered. He became bewildered | 
in that inextricable labyrinth of houses, which are in the | 
neighborhood of Notre Dame. ‘Though it was not more | 
than eight o’clock, yet it was late in the season, and the | 
streets seemed to be already deserted. The silence | 
which reigned around him, allowed him to hear dis- 
tinctly the sound of the footsteps of two men who seemed | 
to follow him. He was not alarmed at first, and took | 
the right side of the street, to allow them free passage ;_ 
the two unknown also took the right side. The Abbé | 
quickened his steps; he perceived they also quickened | 
their steps. He was then convinced that he was their 
object; he stopped suddenly and was drawing his sword, 
when all at once he found himself face to face with two 
other unknown men who were standing concealed and| 
motionless on each side of the street. He was surroun- 
ded and seized before he could even attempt to defend 
himself. They gagged him and firmly tied his hands 
and feet with strong cords before he could even utter a. 
cry. The poor young man made such desperate efforts | 
to free himself, that the four assassins could scarcely 
hold him. One of the men said in a low tone to him, 
who appeared to direct them,— 

“‘ What are we to do with him?” 

“To the Seine,” he replied, “ it is the easiest way.” 

They wrapped the prisoner in his cloak and carried 








him towards the bank of the river. On their way, they 


the heart, with several strokes of a dagger. 


It is thus Mademoiselle Aissé relates in her corres- 
pondence the sequel of this story— 

From that time Le Convreur was on her guard. 
Some time after she was taken suddenly ill in the midst 
of a piece which she could not finish. The unfortunate 
creature went home. Four days after, at one hour af- 
ter midnight she died in the most frightful convulsions, 
the cause of which, could only be suspected. 
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BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 
Beauty stands not in varied ornament, 
Or rich elaboration,—but in grace 
Simply and chastely shown, like Nature’s face 
Lovely, but gaudy never. This hath lent 
Its innate value to the yellow gold— 

This, to the rose its loveliness—fair queen— 
This, its perfection to the diamond’s sheen,— 
This gives the blue, bright heaven around us rolled 

Its never wearying, and the quiet moon 
Her never waning beauty.— When from thee 
Farthest we fly, sweet Nature, we shall be 
The farthest from the beautiful, and soon 
Learn that it rests not with the human mind, 
Beyond what Gop has planned, new grace to find. 


Boston, Mass. 
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“GENTLE reader, have you ever been 





‘ments, off we'd go, what was called ‘shooting the 
bridge,” that is swimming down the rapids, at the risk, 
in Ireland?” | if we didn’t steer a straight course, of being dashed 


“Ireland, methinks I hear you ask, where the devil is _to pieces on either side. Next, we might be found on 
that?” excuse me, I mean, “ Where can the place pos- the top of the immense rock called “ the eagle’s nest,” 


sibly be?” Good! Now, sweet one, I 





love you so || Striving who could pick berries off the trees which hung 


well, I will spare you the relation of its latitude and || the most over the precipice. Then down the hill we’d 


longitude. There is an old song which m 
a hint what it once was. 


“ [reland as she used to be, great, glorious and free, 
The first flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea!” 


“« Mais nous avous change tout cela!’ 
you have owned never having been ther 


ight give you | dart in search of some more danger or mischief, so that 
| altogether, my life was a wild one. The play kept 
| good, until one fine day I had a pitched battle with a 
_schoolfellow, which altered my fate considerably. My 
‘father happened to be a rich landlord, and owned most 


’ Now since | 


e, I need not | of the farms round Killarney. Now my antagonist ac- 







































put the question “ have you seen the Lake of Killarney?” | 
There, now, you have had a loss. It is without excep-| 
_ tion the loveliest place under the heavens! Imagine, | 


describe it in such splendid language that you would| 
not understand a word of it !—Still imagine a lake, from | 
iy the very shores of which the mountains rise all around. 
s You should view it by sunset. The hills all lined by | 
) the beautiful and rare arbutus tree, laden with its rich, | 
deep red berries which reflect the sun on the lake be-| 
low, and on the sprightly salmon as it leaps from the 
water. And then but raise your voice in the least, and 
you are answered by a thousand echos. Oh, it is so| 
wild and lovely it looks like fairy land, and in my mind | 


place. Ay, it was in that romantic spot that I first 
| popped my head into this wondrous place, the—world; 


and 
“ From all that ever I could read 
Could ever hear by tale or history” 


(for I don’t remember it) I rsast have been most mighti- 
ly scared thereat, for the loudest yell, ever heard in| 
‘them parts ” was sent forth, on his appearance, from | 
the lungs of your humble servant. My christening, from | 
the same accounts, was “the talk” of the country for) 
months after. There was more whiskey drank, and | 
more heads broken at it, than if I was the son-and-heir | 
of a lord at the least. And who could find fault — 
it? Iwas the fifteenth child that God, in his infinite 
mercy, had bestowed upon my parents, and surely they | 
had reason to be thankful. Ay, faith, and after the) 
priest had “put upon me” the cognomen of Henry | 
Clanmorris, as my mother led down the jig (though 1| 


was but a fortnight old) the least wished her was “‘ that 
she might have fifteen more of them.” The blessing 
might be doubtful, but the intention was good. Scared 
as I might have been myself in coming into the world, 
1 soon became the terror of all the old folks in the vil- 
Jage. I bewitched their children, they said, who were 
always quite and aisy until I came among them. Sure 
enough, when they spied me, neither threats or punish- 
ments could keep them in, but they must go out to join 
their captain, as I was called; and then “ follow the 
leader” was the order, and I'd go climbing the moun- 
tain with a whole troop of half naked ragamuffins after 
me. The first place we'd make for was the “ Upper 
Lake’ which pours down the rapids under a bridge 


for instance—my God, how I wish I were a poet, I'd | 


| cused him, before all the boys, of having sold his pow- 


3 : . 
| erful influence at a late election for an immense sum of 


|money. The first thing that he knew was, that my fist 
was between his eyes, the next that he was on his back, 
the third, that I was on top of him. Like lightning 1 
had struck him, and then in the height of my rage, I 
stamped on his body. He was taken up insensible, and 
| I was taken from the school and sent to Cork to finish 

my education, as it is called. I thought at the time, 
| that I knew more than any one could teach me; but it 
is only another proof how human nature can be mista- 
|ken. I remained four long years shut up in the board- 
| ing-school, leading a more wretched life than an enca- 

ged eagle; for the bird, when deprived of its liberty, 


i it remains unrivalled, for it happens to be my native | would have died, but I, as the deuce would have it, 


grew tall and strong, and on attaining my sixteenth 
'vear, how I found it out, I know or care not, but the 
fatal truth struck across my mind, that I was—hand- 
some! I never was so astonished in my life, but so it 
was! To think that I, Henry Clanmorris, was a real 
and bona fide handsome man! *Twould have aston- 
ished a North American Indian; it completely over- 
powered me! I immediately bought a looking-glass, 
and found out that I had a pair of eyes, that would look 
through fen girls all in a row, much more than one at a 
time. And then my hair, nose, teeth, and mouth—they 
were incomparable. To be sure, my hair was not cut 
after the “‘mnost approved fashion.’’ It had what is 
technically termed a “‘ curtain” behind, but then the 
curl that was in it was exquisite. Besides, I measured 
in height—but that’s a secret—in fact, I was an Adonis. 
About a fortnight after, I received a letter from my 
father, staiing that he had been made acquainted by my 
master, that my education (a very different word from 
edification) was finished, and that he wished to know 
whether I was willing to go to college or not? My 
father left it completely to my own option what I should 
do. And “ now that I was old enough to judge for my- 
self"’ etcetera, he wished me to make up my mind as to 
what profession I should follow. I was to write him 
immediately what I was to become. I seized upon the 
largest sheet of paper in the school, and ruling two lines, 
three inches apart, I printed the words “ A soldier” as 
large as life upon it, and sent it off without another word, 
to my father. It rejoiced the old man’s heart to find 
that I who had left him a mere little “‘ hop-o’my-thumb ” 
had now such big ideas in my head. He went off to 








into the ‘‘ Lower” one. Throwing off our scanty gar- 





Limerick immediately to see and consult his friends on 
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the subject, and their advice was, that instead of buying 
a commission in the British army, he should procure me 
one in some foreign service, as the chance of promotion 
was very peor in England. At once, one of my father’s 


counsellors, wrote to a friend in Prussia, to get me a’ 


commission; and in a very short while I received the 
pleasing intelligence, that in future I was to consider 


myself no less a person than an ensign in Frederick, the | 
Great’s renowned grenadiers! On reading the delight- || 


fal news, to the horror of all the boys, I flew at the 
neck of the master’s wife, who chanced to be in the 
room, and nearly hugged and kissed her to death; then 
putting my arms round her daughter's pretty waist, I 
carried her round the room half a dozen times at the 
least. 

“Mary,” said I, ‘I’m a grenadier!”’ 

“ Awhat?” said ehe. 

“ A Prussian grenadier, to be sure!” 


“For shame, sir, let me go—are you mad to be pull’ 


ing me in that manner? Oh Lord! you're choaking 
me!"’ At the moment the master’s cane “fetched up” 
with a tremendous bang on my back. ‘ Old boy,” said 
I, letting go his daughter, “ you have struck a soldier! ”’ 
And immediately the old fellow measured his length on 


the floor. Then began the greatest row ever heard in 


any school. Bedlam was a joke to it. Slates, rulers, | 


portable desks and all the other paraphernalia of schoul-| 
boy warfare began to fly a3 thick as helt i in a thunder- 


squall. Down went“ Mother Birch,” as she was cailed, did show which met my eyes. 
tumbled by an ink bottle, which hit her on the seull with | 
the report of a pistol, proving to every one’s satisfaction, || 


that the place it struck must have been quite hollow to 
havé made such a noise. 
beautiful illustration of the devoted Indian wives who 
bury themselves alive on the death of their husbands. | 
The old lady was no sooner down alongside of her loved | 
and lamented partner, than she was completely covered | 


Then in a minute we bad a|| 
| the beauty of Berlin; dressed in the gaudiest fashion 
| but still so elegant, and intermingled with them, glitter- 
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whole speech again, so to qpiet me, she gave the kiss, 
and we were immediately good friends. Rushing up 
stairs, I extricated the old man and his wife from their 
dilemma, and the next day I sturted for home. 
Not long before the renowned “ seven year war,” on 
n lovely Summer's afternoon, the air was so still, you 
might almost have heard old Phoebus crack his whip as 
he encouraged the winged steeds that drew his sun- 
chariot down the steep cf heaven. It was hard on to 
** six bells” as the sailors called it, anglice three o'clock. 
But here, reader, I must halt and ask you another 
question. ‘Have you ever seen an English coachman, 
| when behind his time with the mail, send his four full- 
blooded horses springing along the road as he approach- 
es London, may be, the awful space of time—five min- 
utes too late. Then the fellow, with all his hurry, never 
putting a second hand to the reins, but amusing him- 
self tipping the flies off the spirited animal's cars with 
the Jash of his four-in-hand whip?" You have seen 
jhim. Then you know how his coach flashes by like a 
meteor with a long train of dest in its wake. A thou- 
sand thanks for your courteous answer! Well, on the 
‘fine evening above mentioned, I was whisked over the 
earth at somewhat the same rate. I was just entering 
the Capitol of Prussia, the beautiful town of Berlin. 
As I was rolled along the avenue which lies between 
that town and Coln, I was almost dazzled by the eplen- 
It was the place chosen 
by all the élite of the town, as a promenade. The 
whole of Frederick of Prussia's Court was there on that 
memorable evening, and were I to live a thousand 
years, I shal] never forget it. There might be seen all 


t ing in a hundred places, the rich and costly uniform of 
| some of Frederick's splendid guardsmen. ‘ Now, by 


with chairs, tables, desks, etcetera, in the midst of the |) i St. Patrick,” said I, “‘ this is Paradise itself, and I shall 


cries of her dear friends who were helping to immolate | 
her. There was one circumstance, though, which: les-| 
sened her merit a good deal, in comparison to the In-| 
dian women, which was the slight fact, that it was entire- | 
ly against her will that she had been made a victim to 
conjugal love. As soon as I had upset the master, 

seized Mary in my arms, and hastening down stairs, i 
placed her on a sofa and sat beside her to explain the | 
cause of all the commotion. Having read her the let-| 
ter which contained the good tidings—“ There,”’ said I, | 
“what do you think of that?’ She was thanderstruck, | 
but at last came out with the words, “Oh, Henry, you| 
have struck my father!” “Mary,” said I, “I am a’ 
soldier, and you must know that a soldier’s honor is| 
far preferable to life, and,”—here I grew vehement— 
“‘ were a man now to knock against me, or tread upon 
my toe, or even look hard at me, I’d run him through 
the body with my sword ’’—here I was desperate—“‘as 
I would have killed a spider! I would, by Jove, I 
would ?—Mary, give me a kiss?" ‘“ What, to you who 
have just thrown down my father?”’ “ Mary,” said I, 
“Tam a soldier, and you must know that a soldier's 
honor ’’—here she was afraid that I was going over the 

20 





'| soon be one of the angels! ’’ Springing out when ar- 
rived at the hotel, I asked immediately where I could 
see General O’Brien, to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction. Being told that he resided for the present at 
the palace, I merely wrote him word that a young coun- 


I || tryman of his, for whom he had some time before ob- 


tained 1 commission in the army, had arrived, and wish- 
ed to know where he might have the pleasure of calling 
on him. I received no answer; buta short while after, 
setting lonesome enough in my room, some one knocked, 
and on opening the door, in marched half a dozen fine 
looking young men, all dressed in uniform, and an ele- 
gant gray headed old fellow following them. I was as- 
| tonished at such a posse taking possession of the pre- 
| mises so easily, and, said J, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I imagine 
you have made a mistake, this is my room.” “ Sir,” 
said one very sharply, “did you speakto me?" “ Yes, 
sir, to you and all, you'll please to walk out!” “By 
George, that’s good,” said another, ‘‘ walk out, eh 7” — 
and he immediately sat down. They ail followed his 
example. “Now, by the God that made me,” I bel- 
lowed, “this is too much! Villains, if you don’t go of 
your own accord, you shall be madetogo'” “ Sir, sir, 
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sir,” they all shouted, “ you have called us villains, you | of ail European Princes. Meeting the general at the 
shall give us satisfaction for this!’’ ‘ Satisfuction,” I | door, we were ushered into a large spacious hall, which 
cried, ‘‘ ay, to every one of you, one after the other; let | was adorned in every part with silver ornaments most 
us go out at once and settle this quarrel, for ] am dam- | beautifully wrought. The enormous chandelier which 
nably insulted!’’ Out we went, and having walked a hung in the middle, and into the globe of which a child 
little way from the town, one of them pulled a pair of | eight years old might easily have crept, weighed alone, 
pistols from his pocket, which it seemed they had all | some thousands of pounds of that precious metal. The 
prepared, and coming up to me, he proceeded to load | musician’s gallery and the frames of all the beautiful 
them. At this time I began to cool down 4 little and | paintings and pictures which were large as life, and also 
to think that the remark I had made in coming into the those of the immense mirrors, which were twelve feet 
town, ‘‘ that [ should soon be one of the angels,” was | high, were all of the finest and purest silver. In fact, 
nearer its accomplishment than ever, for in a few min-| the ‘tout ensemble” was magnificent. Never was 
utes, seven men were to try their utmost to send my | the like seen before or since. Making our way through 
soul to Heaven, by putting a pistol-ball through my | the crowd of nobles that filled the apartment, we ap- 
body. “Sir,” said one of them, “as you are the chal- | proached the king, who was the plainest dressed man 


lenged party, you have a tight to choose the distance. | present. Requiring no aid from dress to exalt either 


What shall it be? Four paces?” ‘Four paces,” | his virtues or fame, he always wore immense riding- 
said I, in my anger, “hang such fighting as that! no, | boots which reached above his knees—his coat was of 
no, sir, it shall be foot to foot, and pistol to pistol, and dark brown cloth without any ornament whatever, ex- 
then God have mercy on our svouls!’’ “ The distance | cepting two coarse worsted epaulets, and a large star 
is short,” he remarked, “ but I suppose it must be so. | with the black eagle of Prussia embroidered on the 
Here, sir, is one of the pistols, but you must not fire un- breast. He held in his hand the eternal three cornered 
til the signal ‘‘ one, two, three,” is given; at “three,”’ hat, consequently, his fine benevolent countenance was 
you are to fire.’’ One of them seized the other pistol, | entirely revealed. I was greatly amused on perceiving 
and we stood within arm’s length ofeach other. ‘One’? that he was surrounded by two or three dozen small 
was called, and my mind being made up to my fate, I dogs, of which he was very fond, and as I approached, 
was firm; “ two" was counted, and our pistols were at | out jumped one from his hat, which he soon whistled 
each other’s heads. I was astonished at my own) back by the name of Biche. (The same litttle animal 
strength of nerve, for my hand never shook less in my | was afterwards taken with the king’s baggage at the 
life. [or five minutes we stood in that deadly position, battle of Soor. The General Nadasti gave it to his 
when the old gray headed fellow that I before mentioned | wife, who was very sorry when it was returned. When 
sprung with a bound between us. “ Love and cherish Biche was brought back, Frederick was occupied wri- 
him, boys,’ he shouted, “for he is one of us! The | ting—being put quietly into the room, she jumped upon 

true blood is in him, he is an Irishman to the core! | the table and put her two fore paws round the king’s 
Henry, my brave fellow, forgive us; we only did it to neck, who actually shed tears at the proof of the little 
prove your courage, and now we know you to be a man. | creature’s affection.) My name being mentioned by 
Let us all shake hands, and in future you may always General O’Brien, | made my bow—*“ Ah,” said the king, 

| “ Trish by the name; would to God there were more of 
He introduced his companions as all my countrymen, | them in my army! It is composed, sir, of men from 


” 


depend on having a true friend in old General O’Brier. 


and having returned to the hotel, we had a roaring | every nation under the sun, and yet there are none who 
night of it. Such, I found, was the proof all young | are braver, or whom I can trust more than the Irish.” 
Irish officers were put to on joining their regiments. | (A fact.) I never felt more delighted than I did at that 

Three mornings after, | was awoke by my servant, a || splendid compliment paid to my countrymen by the first 
young lad I had brought from Killarney, crying ‘‘ Mas- general of the age. [He then turned and introduced me 
ter, master, get up! here they are; they are come.’’ | to his sister, the Princess Sophia Wilhelmina Margra- 
‘What are come, you rascal?’ ‘ The regimentals to |rine de Bareith. I cleared my throat preparatory to 
be sure, sir.”’ ‘ Lord,” said I, springing out of bed, | making a speech, when she addressed me. “ Let us 


‘are they here, let's see them!” In about two hours I | move back out of the crowd,” she said, ‘‘for I wish to 
was rigged out in the full uniform of the first brigade of have some conversation with you. I love to hear Irish- 
grenadiers. I was to be presented that morning at | men repeat the tales of their wild country!"’ ‘ Lady,” 


court. What a terrible big looking fellow I was with | said I, “have pity on me! Since I have entered the 


the immense bear’s skin hat on! And with it off—oh, | palace, not a word has struck my ear but was a compli- 


ladies, sincerely do I bewail your sad lot; alas! how ||ment to me or my countrymen. His Mujesty himself 


you will weep when you come to reflect that you have, has condescended to flatter me; but now my brain 





never even had a glimpse of me. I had looked into the 
loaded muzzle of a pistol when presented at me to take | 
my life, without even winking, and yet now my heart | 
beats like that of a school-girl when tripping to meet | 
her lover at their first assignation. -At last the awful | 


hour arrived, and | started for the palace, that splendid | 


building, the superb decorations of which were the envy | the other day, with some of your fellow officers? I 


grows dizzy as I hear praise issue from your beautiful 
mouth. Formercy’s sake, pityme!” Hereyes flashed 
fire. ‘‘ Good, Harry, my old fellow,” thought I, “ you 
have not yet forgotten the ‘ blarney.’’’ With a laugh of 
seeming indifference, she replied, ‘‘ You are compli- 
mentary—but tell me the cause of the quarrel you had 
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heard you were going to fight seven of them; you must! it had roamed o’er the whole globe in search of a some- 
have been mad.” “ Pretty nearly the same thing, lady; | thing, she knew not what. There was a want, a cra- 
but you know, I euppose, the custom of my country is | ving in her bosom for some one to rest her gentle affec- 
never to sleep over a quarrel, but generally settle it} tions upon; and that want was fast embittering her 
across a table, if pistols can be had. I should have mild disposition. A few more years of such a life and 
done so then, but we might have been disturbed in this} Agnes de Villeneure’s lot would have been the most 
place, before either I or the others had been put hors de | miserable under heaven, that of a disappointed and un- 
combat. But will your Grace be kind enough to tell) happy visionary. But a flourish of the wand of that 
me who those two beautiful creatures are standing there || blind lady—fortune, saved her. Her father being pro- 
close behind us?’ ‘ They are the two wildest girls in| scribed for political reasons, had to flee his country ; 
the palace. Let me introduce you?”’ And immedi- | and gathering an immense treasure of jewels and money 
ately I was made acquainted with the Baronness de | he escaped into Prussia. The atmosphere of the Court 
Frauenfeld and Mademoiselle de Villeneure, the haugh-| svon dispelled the gloom of Agnes’ mind. Her name, 
tiest and must wealthy heiress of Frederick’s Court. | in a short while, became proverbial as the leader in all 
They were both eminently handsome; but as unlike! that was gay and wild, and I beheld her at the age of 
each other as midnightand noon. The Baronness was | eighteen, the loveliest ‘maid of honor” to the queen, 
rather short, with the smallest and prettiest little hands | and the most courted belle in the country! The king 
and feet in the world. Her hair was dark and glossy | almost immediately retiring to review the troops, his 
as the black-bird’s wings, her countenance very pale, } duily occupation, the levee was of course broken up. 

but lit up by two of the most sparkling eyes under the | — 
sun. She was beautiful, yet might by possibility be de-|, The memorable battles of Prague, Lignitz, Torgan 
scribed: but her companion was lovely beyond all de- | and Berlin, had been fought and won by Frederick’s 
scription! Somewhat taller than the other, no language | troops. The soldiers of Prussia had conquered almost 
can tell the effect of the noble proportions of her lovely | every army in Europe. The famous “ seven year war” 
form—slight, but still round and voluptuous; a man | was ended, and I was Lieutenant General in the army, 
might gaze at her for all eternity, and the joys of Para-| though but twenty-five years of age. With irregular 
dise would be a Purgatory compared to his happiness. | steps I paced the marble pavement of one of the rooms 
It were worth a lifetime to catch one look of her luxu-| in Frederick’s palace of Sans-souci. The name of the 
riantly braided brown hair, and large, dark blue eyes— | place did not at all coincide with my state of mind, for 
such feeling and expression, such soul beamed forth at my brain was racked by a thousand conflicting thoughts. 
every glance, that the moment you beheld them your) That morning, with difficulty, I prevailed on the king 
peace of mind was gone for ever. The swan’s down) to accept the resignation of my commission; and now 
attached to an Emperor’s robe is not softer or of a purer | that he had done so, I half regretted it. The last feel- 
white than was her sweet face, and the bright tint | ing was gaining firm possession of my mind, when the 
which mantled in her cheek, would have led you to | door opened, and my eyes grew moist, and my heart 
think Aurora’s self had breathed upon her at her na-, bounced with joy at the sight of the lovely girl that en- 
tivity, that she might always look young and fair. Such |/tered. The vision of the dying Mussulman when his 
is no more than a feeble attempt at describing tho be- | soul is released from this world by the sword of an Infi- 
ing who from that hour, became the point of attraction | del, is not brighter than was that apparition tome! As 
to which, all the aspirations and longings of my soul! the heavens open to his view, the Turk, but imagines that 
pointed steady and true as the compass to the pole. I} he sees the Peris, with whom he is to dwell in future, 
afterwards heard her early history, which can be told in | congregated around the throne of God. But my vision 
few words. Her mother dying when she was an infant, } was more than imagination—it was real—I both saw 
her father, Count de Villeneure, for years after, never! and felt my Peris, for Agnes de Villeneure was clasped 
quitted his fine old Baronial Castle which was on the| to my bosom! ‘‘ Welcome, welcome, dearest Agnes, a 
banks of the Loire, in the South of sunny France. The! thousand welcomes!" ‘‘ Thank you, Henry,” she re- 
education of his daughter being his only care, he pro- || plied, ‘“‘ what joy to see you again! But there; let me 
cured the first masters in the country to instruct her in| go, now, you are always so furious! Heavens, if my 
all the various accomplishments which in those days it | father were to sce us in this situation, it would be our 
was considered necessary for well educated females to | ruin!” ‘ Ay, would it! Curse him; forgive me, Ag- 
be perfect mistresses of. But unfortunately, she had | nes, but mention not his name again it drives me mad. 
no companion of her own age or sex with whom she |, Listen; I have settled a plan for our happiness, and it 
might converse familiarly or confidentially. Afraid to| only requires your consent to bring it to a successful 


express her wild young thoughts before her strict old lend. Your father, since our firat acquaintance, has a)- 


masters, for fear of being ridiculed, she would roam soli- 
tarily and alone through her wide paternal demesne, 
and under the shade of some venerable old oak, or by 
the shore of the swift-flowing Loire, she would give free 


“ways done his utmost to prevent our meeting, conse- 
quently he is opposed to the happiness of his child. 
| Now, darling, you must give me one more proof of that 
courage which it seems to me has never yet failed you. 





scope to her wild melancholy thoughts. Her young | This very night you must leave your facher, perhaps, for 


imagination would, then, like some beautiful and gor- | 


‘ever!” ‘Leave my father,” cried the thunderstruck 


geous butterfly, glide from one subject to another, until girl, ‘it is impossible'’’ ‘* Agnes—then now we meet 


~ IO ee eee — 
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for the last time! 
mission in the army, on purpose to be free to fly with 


This morning I threw up my com- 


you, and the guerdon I get, is to be told ‘ it is impossi- 
ble!’ Fool, fool that Iwas! Yet it is the meet re- 
ward worthy of the ambition of a soldier of fortune, who 
has dared to aspire to the hand of a Count’s daughter ! 
But Agnes de Villeneure, you must know that in my 
country, the blood that flows in the veins of a Clanmor- 
ris, is considered rich enough to mingle with that of 
a Princess. But perhaps you consider my fortune as 
not sufficient,’ [ observed with a sneer; “ by the libe- 
rality of Frederick, the Great, Iam rendered perfectly 


” 


independent, so that can be no obstacle ! In the pas- 
sion of the moment I did not perceive the agony expres- 
sed on her countenance, as I uttered those rash and un- 
feeling complaints. But at the last remark, she tot- 
tered, and reeling half way across the apartment, fell 
across a large fauteuile, nearly insensible. “God!” I 
exclaimed, “I have ruined her!'’ Raving with fear, I 
threw myself on my knees and begged, with tears and 
a thousand expressions of repentance and grief, that she 
would forgive me. ‘Oh, Agnes, I conjure you,” 1, 
cried, “ by the love [ have borne tor you, and which is | 
lasting as eternity; I implore and beg, by all that you | 
care for in this world or the next, that you will speak 
one word to me! Suy you but forgive me, and as long | 
as I have breath, I will bless you for it!”’ 
girl, leaning forward, imprinted a long fervent kiss upon 
my burning forehead, and immediately we were at peace. 


The sweet 


That night she fled with me from Sans-souci ! 

A merrier or more sprightly note never resounded 
through Sherwood Forest from the celebrated bugle of 
Robin Hood, than was heard on a lovely September 
morning to send its echo across the green glen of Kil- 
larney. The reveillé sounded mellow and clear from | 
the hunteman’s horn, giving warning to all laggards that 
the sun was showing his bonny face over the mountain | 
tops. Directly the whole country seemed alive with 
human beings. Countrymen might be seen in hundreds 
making their way up the steep until the tops of the hills 
all around the luke were completely covered by them 
As yet, the night mist had not left the lake and foot of 
the mountain; all was fog below. But, soon, the sun 
dissipating the vapor which lay on the water, revealed 
the guyest sight ever mortal beheld. In one place 
might be seen crowds of females dressed in their 
best attire, with new caps, and bright colored mb- 
bands and handkerchiefs flaunting gaily in the breeze ; 
they were all getting on board small boats and pushing 
off from the shore of the lake. Then beyond, a number | 
of men were led on, shouting and hurraing, by about a | 


dozen pipers, who had struck up in their loudest strains 
the famous tune of “ Garry Owen.’ Beyond them, 
again, appeared about fifty gentlemen, mounted on stout 
Kerry hunters, and all dressed in the sporting colors of 
red and green. Then came the huntsman himself at 
the head of at least sixty couple of stag-hounds who 
were kept in order by five or six “ whippers in.” In 
fact, all people for miles round were fast assembling to, 
be present at the rejoicings going on at Killarney, and 
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to view, what was supposed would be one of the finest 
In a short while a tremen- 
The deer had been 
Sure enough about half 


deer hunts seen for years. 
dous shout rung along the hills. 
driven down from the woods. 
a mile ahead of the dogs out sprung a noble buck from 
the thicket. Tossing his tall antlers high in the air, 
for one second be snuffed the breeze in the direction of 
his enemies, and then, with a bound, darted off at full 
It was hard for the 
animal to escape, as the lake was completely surrounded 


speed in an opposite direction. 


by hills, and the tops of them being covered with men, 
who, when the deer attempted to climb over and fly 
through the country, drove him back ; of course he was 
obliged to continue his course which lay winding around 
the foot ofthe mountain. The cry was given; the hunts- 
man’s horn sung loud and cheerily, and away went the 
hounds in full pursuit. The spurs were immediately 
rowel deep in the horses’ sides, and with a wild “ view- 
hollo”’ the huntsmen started after. It was a grand 
From the 
same place you might see the panting buck, his head 
thrown entirely back from the weight of his antlers and 
Then not far behind, the 


dogs following in full ery, who, as they ‘“‘ gave tongue” 


sight to behold from a boat on the lake 


the speed at which be went. 


in passing the reck named the “ Eagle’s Nest” almost 
*‘ started at the sound themselves had made,”’ the echo 
was so loud: ‘twas as the baying of a thousand hounds. 
Then last, though not least, came the fifty huntsmen 
dressed in full costume, their horses all covered with 
foam, for they had to ride at the hardest rate of that 
proverbially hard hunting country. At length the wea- 
ried stag took to the lake, but that fatal deed was its 
ruin. As it passed one of the boats, a man cut its 
throat with a broad knife. It was immediately towed 
ashore, and its wide-spreading antlers being separated 
from its head, were presented, as a mark of esteem, to— 
whom, think you, gentle reader? To your old friend, 
Henry Clanmorris, who that day week had returned 
with his young and lovely bride, Agnes, to reside for the 
remainder of his days, in his native glen, the banks of 
the Lakes ot Kiely. F. P. M. 


Original. 
LINES AT PARTING 


I may not sigh, I will not weep, I dare not talk of g-ief, 

The pleasure was a moment’s space, the pain shall be as brief. 
I scorn mysel/, that J should think of all I hoped from thee. 
The world hath brilliant promise yet, but no more friends for me. 


‘Tis true my life is like the stream that slowly wanders on, 


Above the broken monuments of peace, and beauty gone ; 


Another fragment, in the wave, thy fair, light hand hath cast, 
’Tis not the first that moulders there, but it shall be the last. 


Away, away, I would not cloud, that clear and lofty brow, 

With evena passing thought, of all, that I remember now. 

Still be to those, who know thee not, what thou canst brightly 
seem. 

I've found a little certainty, and lost a pleasant dream. 


Be fare thee well; the world is wide, our paths diverging far, 
nd yet, I turn, to gaze on thee, as on a setting star, 

That coldly, calmly, silently, in radiance lone, will shine 

On other lands, to other eyes, but never more to mine. 


MARY, 
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THE GAMESTER 


A TALE 


BY EDWARD MATURIN 


Frew entered life with prospects more promising than 
Edwin Mortimer; and few have more fatally experien- 
ced that delusive happiness arising from indulgence, 
and means to gratify it. Nobly descended—heir to nr 
large estate, he possessed every opportunity for good or 
evil, and while his heart, naturally virtuous, inclined to 
the former, the misguided strength of his passions de- 
termined him to the latter. Scarcely emerged from 
boyhood, his countenance possessed that vigorous bloom 
which seldom survives the years of adolescence, and 
which the cares and difficulties of age, as easily efface, 
as the finger brushes the down from the flower. Though 
but twenty, having spent his years hitherto in the coun- 
try, his figure had acquired that manly developement 
derived from the athletic sports of the field. How soon 
that nervous frame was to quiver with the nervousness of 
debauch, and the vivid glow of youth to fade as rapidly, 
aa the healthy tone of body and mind which it indica- 
ted. 

During the college recess, with the permission of his 


father, he came to London, on a visit to Sir Everard 


H 


daughter, whose mind, and fascinating manner had, 





, a wealthy baronet. The latter had a lovely 


upon a former occasion, made a deep impression upon 
the memory of Edwin. Their temporary separation, 
with that perversity natural to young hearts, by the ex- 
citement of hope, had increased their attachment, and 
their anticipated union based upon a parity of rank and 
met with the approbation of their respective parevts. 
Upon Edwin’s arrival in the city, a brilliant féte was 
given by the Baronet to welcome his intended eon-in- 
law. It was summer, and a temporary addition had 
been made to the house in the form of a grotto, in which 
flowers were so artfully disposed as to represent the sea- 
sons. A beautiful statue of Egeria ornamented the 
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fers but one word with you in the peace and solitude of 

a scene like this, to the glitter of festivity, or the tamult 
| of the dance.” 
| “Seignior,’’ said Isabel, ‘‘ the resolution of a father 
| frequently decides the daughter's choice, you should 
_ have recollected that that choice has been made, before 

your present importunity exposed you to the displeasure 
| of the one, or a second refusal from the other.” 

“Am [ then rejected!” cried Alessandro, the passion 
of his Southern race suffusing his countenance, and 
flashing from his eyes; ‘is the humiliation of a lover 
to be met with contempt, and his entreaties to be repel- 
led as the wave by the rock, with sullenness and indif- 
ference? Woman, know that the sun of our South, 
while it kindles love, inflames our hatred. Away, then, 
to your fair English stripling, wed him, hand and heart, 
but my image shall haunt you at the altar, and my re- 
venge mutter in the marriage benediction.” 

So unsuspected the event, and so confused her per- 
ceptions, that the Italian’s imprecation conveyed no 
immediate impression ; and it was only reflection which 
fully disclosed the ominous extent of revenge, and her 
incapability of averting it. The language was equivo- 
cal, and she shuddered when she thought that the mo- 
ment of revenge involved equally the happiness of Ed- 
win and her own. Under the influence of this appre- 
hension, pale and trembling, he met her returning 
through the corridor, and to his repeated inquiries as 
to the cause of her emotion, he only received the vague 
and unsatisfactory replies of an excited mind. Upon 
her return to the ball-room, the warmth and gladness 

pervading the countenance of each, evinced the inter- 
| ruption her momentary absence had occasioned. The 


interview she determined to preserve a secret. 


A few evenings succeeding the above event, Edwin 
was returning from the theatre in company with young 
Stanley, a college-chum, with whom he resided in the 
city. They were detained for a long time in the box- 
lobby by the dense crowd, when they were joined by 
Alessandro, the Italian. ‘The latter being intimate with 
Stanley, an introduction ensued, and during the ordina- 


centre as the presiding deity, and the classic beauty of ry salutation, Edwin almost shrunk before the mingled 


the spot might have betrayed the imagination into the 
idea that it was the place of meeting between that god- 
dessand the Roman monarch. A row of variegated lamps 
twined with the leaves, diffused over the scene a soft 
and reposing light. 

The drawing room was crowded, and Isabel, oppres- 
sed by the heat, had withdrawn to the grotto; she was 
reclining against the pedestal of the statue, when she 
was startled by a footstep, whose slow and cautious 
tread announced it as that of one who desired conceal- 
ment. A man, whose bold and swarthy countenance 


marked him an Italian approached, seized her hand) 


passionately, and in tones of strong emotion besought 
her to remain. 

“ Isabel,”’ he cried, ‘“‘ hear me—and but once. I have 
loved you, and that love has met with coldness from you 
and discouragement from your father. By his command 
you know I dare not mingle with these revellers to-night, 
judge, then, of the strength of that. passion which pre- 


expressions which kindled in the stranger's eye. As 
| they proceeded, he was, however, fascinated by that 


i} & 


_marks the Continentalists of Europe. The topics turn- 
‘| ed on various subjects, when the Italian proposed, with 
i an indifferent manner, a retreat to a well known house 
of gambling repute in the vicinity. 
| “You willexcuse me,’’ replied Stanley ; “after Kean’s 
| Othello, the spirit seeks to recover its former tone by 
| repose, rather than additional excitement.” 
| “Your friend, Mr. Mortimer,” rejoined Alessandre, 
‘can have no objection to accompany me?” 

“‘His movements,’’ answered Stanley, ‘“‘are at his 


graceful ease, amounting to dignity, which so eminently 


| own disposal.”’ 


The proposition was one of novelty to Edwin, as well 
as the scene it led him to anticipate. Reared in the 
|| country, the desperate chances of the table and its vicia- 
situdes, which, by a single card may lose or retrieve a 
fortune, were to him matters of speculation, wonder 
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and doubt. He felt conscious of error in complying with 
the request, but that thirst for novelty common to youth 
gratified too frequently at the expense of happiness and 
judgment, induced him to consent and accompany the 
Italian. 

They walked on, their silence interrupted only by 
casual remarks, till Alessandro stopped before a buil- 
ding, whose extent and magnificence would justly mark 
it as the residence of nobilily, rather than the Hell 
where Fraud held her midnight orgies, where the pangs 
of conscience, the groans of despair, the blasted in 
youth and depraved in age, realized the ‘‘ weeping and 
wailing” of a future existence 

The necessary sign demanded by the guard within, was 
given by the Italian, the heavy iron bolt was withdrawn, 
and Alessandro entered, followed by his wretched and 
unconscious victim. The interior fully corresponded 
with the outward aspect of the building, but the glitter 
from the suspended chandeliers, reflecting and multiply- 
ing every object in the surrounding mirrors—the rich- 
ness and Juxury of the furniture, dazzling the eye and 
inviting the senses, yet in which taste seemed predomi- 


formed a scene so brilliant and bewildering to the no- 
vice, that, likethe regal robe of Cleopatra, it concealed 
the viper whose poison was death. 


Yet, like many an “empty pageant” of earth, they | 
who seemed to share the pride and glitter of conquest | 
only filled the ranks of defeat, and were even now suf- | 


foring the pangs of disgrace. As Mortimer carelessly 


sauntered from table to table, he felt, as he gazed upon | 


the quick and startling eye, wandering from man to man, 
and recognizing opponents alike in all; the quivering 
hand, scarce able to raise the card which bore fortune 
or ruin, the fixed and ashy features, the swollen veins of 
the forehead, that bespoke the working of the brain, 


and palpitation of the temples; be felt with increased | 


delight the tranquillity of his own mind, for which even 
the magnitude of the stake were an insufficient pur- 
chase. The young and gay were already marked with 
premature care, and the old by habit seemed reckless 
of their course, and determined on its pursuit either to 


fortune or beggary. 


ry of others. But however engaged in conversation his 


eye seemed instinctively to wander towards Mortimer, | 


Who stood as unconscious of the expression of that) 
glance, as the bird hovering in the air is of the shaft 
whose flight has marked it. 

“Jshe rich?” asked one, of the Italian, as the latter 
eyed him. 

“So I understand,” was the reply; “but forthat I | 
It is not gold I want,”’ he continued, mut- 
It is og he | 


care not. 
tering, “should it fall thick as rain. 
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the impossibility of representing the struggles of pas- 
sion, the tears, the imprecatione, the tones of recollec- 
tive fondness, and the thrilling bursts of frenzied jealou- 
sy, which pervade the character with fearful rapidity, 
through the delicate and subdued medium of music. 
He also alluded to the very bizarre idea of a man com- 
mitting suicide in the act of singing, whose very asso- 
ciations destroy the solemnity on the part of the actor, 
and vraisemblance with the audience. He concluded 
by observing that Otello was a mere burlesque of 
Othello. 

Mortimer’s attention was particularly attracted by 
a very young man, whose youth and inexperience com- 
peted successfully with the arts of more practised gam- 
blers. A trivial stake had been rewarded with very 
disproportioned gain, and the animated joy of the win- 
ner’s countenance, was strongly contrasted with the 
The 
stake was a second time made, and with similar success. 
Mortimer, with that spirit of competition natural to 
youth, longed to join the party; but as he reflected for 


disappointment of his unsuccessful antagoniats. 


_ a moment on the revolutions of chance, and beheld the 
nant over the mere prodigality of wealth; all combined 


excited expressions of those engaged, he felt as though 
he were embarking on a stream deceptive in its tran- 
quillity, but concealing numberless eddies and whirl- 
Conscious of his weakness, and anxious to re- 
sist the fascination, he turned from the table: the Ita- 
lian was by his side. 

‘‘ The mind must seek, Mr. Mortimer,”’ he observed, 


pools. 


in a careless manner, “ for excitement; the bright glance 
of a woman may be forgotten in the brighter one which 
succeeds it; the wine-cup is hated for its degradatioa, 
and satiety; but the interest of the table never flags, 
and failure forms only an additional incentive for repea- 
ted effort.” 

“Your argument is granted,” rejoined Mortimer; 
“the only danger is the excitement may be excessive, 
and, like the opium-eater who seeks for supernatural 
creations of the fancy, the habit may lead to stupidity 
and insensibility.” 

They separated upon that evening, and Mortimer 
slowly returned home, reflecting on the many melancho- 


‘ly examples of youth, who, relying on the instable 

Alessandro sauntered round exchanging salutations | 
and pleasantries with those who were disengaged in | 
play, and intent only on watching the despair and mise- | 


chances of gaming, had sacrificed certainty to fortune, 
blighted their prospects, and disgraced their families. 
‘How many,” thought he, ‘“‘has the accursed habit 
irreparably ruined ; how many a premature grave has it 
dug, and dragged on by quick but irreparable steps from 
vice to vice, those for whom life was happiness, and its 
career the path ef honor. The gambler has become the 


| forger, and then follow the fetters, the prison, and the 


terrors of solitude, too soon to be exchanged for the 
busy hum of the gazing and execrating mob. His sun 
goes down while it is yet day, and noi a tear laments 
the cloud which dims its setting.” But while he thus 
endeavored to fortify himself by argument and example, 


checked himself, and biting his lips with an effort to | he felt himself irresistibly attracted by the hopes of suc- 
subdue his passion, he changed the topic whose pre- cess, resembling the victim, who, fascinated by the 


sence had excited it. 
Othello, and though an Italian, whose national drama is 


chiefly constituted by opera, he perfectly coincided with | 


He spoke in raptures of Kean’s | glare of the serpent’s eye, forgets the venom and treach- 


ery which give it brightness. His thoughts then wan- 
dered to Isabel, and he felt his resolution of resistance 
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confirmed, if not by the danger of indulgence, at least { others, in the lapse of a short period, becume a princi- 


by the love he bore her. pal actor in the drama. 
As their intimacy increased, and the fluctuations of 


Alessandro frequently visited Mortimer and Stanley, ' 
and the latter could not avoid observing his marked at- | gambling made them partners in the hazardous pursuit, 


tentions to his friend, which he mistook for that friend- | they became depositories of their mutual secrets and 


ship so frequently contracted between similar disposi- | feelings. There was however one circumstance which 


tions, often as indissoluble as sudden. Their conversa- | 
tion was various and desultory, enriched on the part of 
the Italian by many remarks on English literature, pro- 
ving not only an extent of knowledge, but power and 
originality of mind. It was however with pain he re- | 
marked the dexterity with which he uniformly introdu- | 
ced the subject of gambling, the fictitious allurements 

with which he invested it, and the manifest influence it | 
exercised on the young and unsuspecting Mortimer. 

Night after night, he repaired to the favorite haunt, de- 


riving an interest from the inexhaustible excitement of 
Already 
its chances, and disregarding the pale visage, the dim ar, FaageDagetd A ie glow « ane beakh bone 
eid ahem enn, andl dheneniendaus- ek teleuinns | effaced by the workings of care, and the firmness of the 
— ? . S 


gee _, | hand been anticipated by the premature infirmities of 
of an abandoned fate, with the same indifference with) ,. . I : y P z 
jdissipation. As his heart was gradually absorbed in 


which we regard the contemplation of danger when in || ; ; i 
: the vortex, it became alienated from the ties and duties 
the enjoyment of safety. Mortimer was independent). pee . ie : 
’ . of home, and the affections of a wife were lavished on 


and liberal, he regarded gambling not as a means for 


appeared unaccountable to Mortimer, namely, the un- 
willingness of the ltalian to visit at his house, though 
frequently invited. He was too proud to look on her 
again who had rejected him, and his purpose was to 


revenge on the wife through the husband. 
” 7 * * 7 * 


Two years had elapsed since the introduction of 
Alessandro to Mortimer, during which the former had 
ceaselessly, and too successfully “‘ plied the work,” and 
the latter had become bound to society, from which he 
was daily detaching himself, by the new tie of father. 


, ‘ one whose heart was never more to respond to them. 
increasing his wealth, but a fashionable pursuit, but - ; 3 
e : While these secrets were passing, Isabel received the 
with the sanguine temperament of youth, the fairer side ; 
; : aoe ‘ . _, | following letter from an anonymous source :— 
alone presented itself, while loss, its despair, destitution || ,,¥, 4 ‘ 
P : Your husband is lost to society—yourself and child, but 
and crime, lay concealed, like the serpent’s folds coiled , eee 
“— you cansave him. He isa reputed gambler, daring in his 
one within the other. Alessandro, the tempter, was |, . : > 
‘Sethe ae : stakes, and as unfortunate in losing them. It is not 
constantly by his side, while his attentions, accomplished | : ; : ; 
me: - ,, merely that his fortune is gone, buthis name is tarnished, 
manners, and the rich versatility of his conversation co- | a ; : 
d in leading hi h ‘a h || and his credit irretrievable. Ruin does not merely over 
recipice where reason | 
ica rene ni ea oo * oe = , , | shadow him, but yourself; yes yourself; whatever be 
, ; n we ° . 
abandoned him, and invisible hands were ready to plunge |’ bi, fate, should it be the dungeon or the scaffold, if you 


him headlong. ° | feel as a wife, there you must follow him. Oh! it will 
|| be a glorious place for a couple, young and beautiful as 
. . 1} . 5 

The wedding day was at length appointed, and Isabel | ye are, to interchange those sentiments stronger in the 


was a bride. As the priest pronounced the blessing, ||} our of adversity, like flowers in a sandy soil, to feel their 
and denounced the attempt of man to separate those | 
whom God unites, a thrill shot through her frame, and | 


her mind became a prey to dark and desperate omens, | 


of your boy, the only reply to your own tears, and 
as she recalled the mysterious words of the Italian, ma- |) | ¥ eiacedapiler Sn oe eee 
king the marriage-blessing a mockery and a curse. 
The bridal party were retiring to the carriage in wait- 
ing, but amid the crowd which surrounded them, con- 
spicuous alike by his figure, and his nobility of bearing, || Though Isabel observed a strong change in the man 
she observed the Italian, his cold salute mocked the | ' ‘ : 
en : ner and appearance of her husband, and discovered in 
congratulations it was intended to convey, and his eyes ; : 
. oe ; z e the letter a reference to its cause, she disregarded it, 
flashed with a sinister light, which plainly said that he a ' 
bend nlite & hi d ERO trusting to the candor of domestic intercourse for its so- 
AEROS COCGRAIED GAS WERE, REF TOMRQRENS AES Sef lution. ‘ Will you not tell me, dear Edwin,” she said, 


tention of fulfilling them. ashe had one evening returned late from his resort, 

The intimacy between Mortimer and the Italian in- | « wij) you not tell me what has changed you; your eyes 
creased, they became inseparable, and the interest of are wild and fixed, your voice hollow, and your hands 
the gaming table was the chain he was flinging around tremble; do tell me,” she continued, twining her arms 
his unconscious victim. || round his neck. 


growth checked and blighted by the icy atmosphere of 
a prison, and to hear the shouts and innocent gambols 


_ husband’s curses. Choose, now, save him if you please 
from allthis, from my grasp, for youcan.”” It concluded 
| with fictitious initials, and stating time and place for 
| & meeting. 


As they were loitering around the tables one evening, | “‘Do not ask me. Nothing,” he muttered indis- 
the Italian with that indifference which baffled al! suspi- | tinctly. Had he then made a faithful wife participant 
cion, challenged Edwin to the table; and, well prac- in the secret, he would have been saved from ruin, 
tised in the snares with which novices are entrapped, and the honor of his house unimpaired. 
permitted him to rise a winner to a considerable amount. || It were tedious as uninteresting to recapitulate the 
Repeated success only increased the fascinations of the | nightly details of a gambler’s life, the desperation of the 
pursuit, and the unfortunate Mortimer who had entered | stake, perhaps his all, the agony of hope with which he 
merely asa spectator of the chances and passions of | watches the turn of a card which gives him wealth or 
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ruin, the desire to live, or the shame which seeks to || dilated, their eyes swollen and fiery, and their attitudes 
bury itself in the self-sought grave of the suicide. Suf- || those of indignation and defiance, they aptly personated 
fice it for the interest of the narrative if it passes on to | fiends who knew the eternal retribution which awaited 
that last tremendous ‘hazard of the die” when the || themafter the ghastly strife they mutually defied. They 
gaunt form of beggary stalks like the guardian deity of /separated; Alessandro triumphant; he already saw 
the gambler’s “ hell,”” and his wife and children rise in Isabel at his feet imploring for her husband; and Morti- 


indistinctness before him, imploring rescue from a fate’ | mer a beggar, his wife and child degraded, the bright 


” 


his rashness weaves for them. _ visions of youth for ever dimmed, and its green and flow- 
Such were the images which flashed on Mortimer’s | ery path trodden, withered, and blasted. 
mind, as with a pale and haggard brow, and hand con- | Mortimer did not return home that night; with the 


vulsively clenched, whose tremor mocked the artificial | humiliation of conscious disgrace he wandered from 
strength it exhibited ; he sate watching the Italian deal- | street to street, and sate down for rest on the cold stone. 
ing the cards. His fortune had been won, and Ales- | What were his thoughts? Whocanpaintthem? Years 
sandro, with the courtesy of a gambler, and to make his | of suffering, penury, perhaps famine, for which even 
revenge more sure, proposed he should play on credit, | Eternity itself seemed a preferable exchange. And then 
and had already received some I. O. U's from Mortimer. the dark and fathomless eternity, like a mighty ocean 
The wretched man started from his seat, and with diffi- | canopied with the thunder-cloud, spread itself before 
culty tottering to a splendid sideboard laden with every ‘him; and ever and anon in the stillness of that night 
sort of intoxicating stimulus, filled a cup of wine, and | “curses not loud but deep” rose from its mysterious 
drained it to the bottom. The dark eye of the Italian | 'womb with the sudden dash of the waves that fling 
flashed with malevolence as passing his eye from Morti- | | fragments of the wreck on shore, and seem to say, “ this 
mer to his hand, he remarked the ghastliness of the one, | is all our rapacity has spared ;”’ and forms rising from 
and the success awaiting him in the other. \its mysterious darkness singled him alone from thou- 
‘Come, Mr. Mortimer,” he said hypocritically, “ the | sands of the trembling and the guilty for their frown and 
cards waitus; such moments as these are precious ,; I|| reproach, but louder far “‘than this, than these, than 
swear they might give or lose us fortune.” | all” rose the deep unbending voice of conscience, whose 
“Stay yet a moment,” rejoined Mortimer, as he | warnings pealed on him like the last trump upon the 
grasped for support the sideboard, and passed his hand | guilty, and whose dusky images of horret coomed to 
across his forehead, whence flowed the hot and clammy | clothe themselves in that “ palpable darkness” which 
drops of perspiration; ‘‘stay but a moment’’—and Qmnipotence spread over the land of its denunciations. 
dropping his voice—*“ soon, too soon, I will be yours.” _He felt himself a Cain, a wanderer, though his brow 
He tottered toward the table, seizing his cards, read his | shrunk not with the brand of murderer; universal law of 
fate. They dropped from his hands, and clasping them | outlawry was realized in the shame whicl’ prevented him 
to his face, he muttered *‘ ruin—disgrace for ever. ‘| seeking the shelter even of his own walls. And then 
“Tt is but chance,” exclaimed Alessandro. | his wife and child. How could he meet in the anguish 
“It is a damned conspiracy,” roared Edwin, start- | of his disgrace and abasement her whom he had sworn 
ing to his feet, his eyes flashing preternatural glare, || before his God to cherish in honor and obedience, her 
his whole frame distended, and his arm raised me- _ whom the familiarity and intercourse enjoined by the 
nacingly at the Italian—‘‘it is a damned conspiracy, | nuptial tie should have made participant of his joys and 
and you the traitor; you, whose words have seduced me 1 sorrows? How could he look on her whom he had 
to this, have blasted and beggared me for ever; you— | known ministered to by wealth and luxury now penni- 
you—damned villain” —and as he spoke, clenching his | less, perhaps houseless, and worse—degraded ; and as 
hand across the table, he felled the Italian to the ground. | Conscience plied her task, his mind rapidly passed from 
The latter was up on the instant, and with his hand on | Isabel to that innocent and young existence whose ir- 
his sword, had it half-drawn to avenge the blow, when, | fant lips could scarcely falter ‘‘ father,’’ whose stream of 
parties from the other tables attracted by the violence | life rising in sunshine and tranquillity, was so soon to be 
of Mortimer, rushing forward, interposed. | darkened by the clouds, and swept by the tempest. 
“Tt is needless now, sir,” said Alessandro, to demand These—these were the images which goaded him, and 
explanation for this. If you were not content to lose, | as the icy thought of suicide shot through his mind, and 
you should not have exposed yourself tothe chances of the | | thrilled to his very core, clasping his hands, and kneel- 
game. I have won, and by the heaven above us, the debt | ingon the cold damp stone, he prayed to that power 
shall be paid, or ”’—he checked himself. The crafty man | which seeeth in secret, that if he must drain this cup of 
sought rot the life of Mortimer, for through its hag-|| misery and bitterness, the penalty might lie with him in 
gard continuance could he hope to avenge the wrong he | his grave, and not extend itself to his wife and child. 


had sustained from Isabel, and assert the power suc- | As he was rising from his knees, trembling and infirm, 
cessful vengeance gave him. “Do you dispute the | one of the patroles of the night approached him. The 
debt,” exclaimed the Italian, fixing his keen eye on Mor- l wretched man could but utter—‘* Water—one drop, for 
timer, and his hand resting on his half-drawn sword. || God’ s sake. I'm famishing—famishing.” It was 


“ Devil—devil, I will pay thee all, retorted Mortimer, | | brought to him, he drained it. His burning fever was 
were itwith myblood. But J willhave drop for drop.” | abated, but cold leaden drops stood on his brow. That 
And as they gazed menacingly at each other, their forms | brow! how changed. [hat high intellectual front now 
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a prey to the debasing thoughts of disgrace and self- | To this she clung with the ardor of a wife. What 
ruin, the veins swollen like cords, and the palpitation of |, will not woman dare in the hour of danger? With the 
fever throbbing in his temples; that face whose fea-| desperation of the sinking crew she will cling to the 
tures once wore the noble impress of thought and refine-| shattered raft, till the tempest whelms, or steers it into 
ment, haggard and furrowed with the finger of despair} port. Already had that once happy fireside been devo- 
and all the work of a temptation which resolution could || ted, the young and beautiful mother marked for the 


ye. . a epee 
have resisted, and a moment's better judgment conquer- stripes of affliction, and that sleeping infant thoughtess 


ed and despised. and innocent, doomed to orphanage, ere yet it could 
But all the horrors of his situation seemed insignifi- | well pronounce the author of its existence. 
cant to his honorable and sensitive mind, when he re- We return to Mortimer. The shades of night were 


collected that he was in the power of a remorseless ene- 1 rapidly passing away, and the cold and dewy dawn suc- 
my, and worse, that though he had lost all his fortune, i ceeded. A wanderer indeed; he had an home, but he 
he was still his debtor to a largeamount. Whence was || dared not look on it again, and he felt its doors doubly 
he to derive the means of this liquidation. He was'| barred against him, from the fearful resolution of crime 
ashamed to demand assistance from his family, as such | “he had adopted. This day was to decide his fate, and 
an event would avow the course he had pursued. He || the morning-sun which seemed to gladden those he met, 
had pledged himself to liquidate that obligation, and | recalled to him only the dark and dismal images of de- 
though a challenge should succeed, he was determined | spair andcrime. With a mind sensitive and honorable, 
as a man of honor toobserve it. Yet means could be ob- | he felt he could not challenge the Italian till the liqui- 
tained but from one source. Oh! how imperceptible || ‘dation of the debt, and this he was determined on ac- 
the gradations of vice. That source wae—Forgery. || complishing. 
Yes, Edwin Mortimer, the proud, the high-born, the ] As the day advanced, he retired to an hotel, and 
senna, was now approaching the goal of crime. ! Naoes the check for the required amount. It was drawn 
He saw the terrors of the prison, the grim and | /in the name of a wealthy merchant, with whose signa- 
spectral forms of incarcerated crime, he heard the || ture, from the associations of business, he was well, too 
midnight moan of remorse, the vain and futile prayer | well acquainted. It was honored, and the proceeds 
that the bonds might be loosed, and the criminal libe-|) transmitted to the Italian with the accompanying lines : 
rated to light and life; but all were inadequate to deter | | ‘Had I demanded satisfaction for the irreparable 
him from his reselution as long as the Italian was his | _wrong you have done me, before I had discharged the 
enemy, and debt, galling debt, left him in his power, | debt, a paltry and malignant mind might have charged 
and at the hazard of crime and the exposure of the pri- | me with a desire to evade the latter. Enclosed you 
son, he determined to liberate himself from those bonds | will tind the amount of my losses (1 cannot term them 
whose “iron had already entered his soul.” || debts of honor) and deeming myself relieved from any 
That long and sleepless night, as the young mother | feelings of conventional delicacy, demand that meeting 
hung over her innocent babe, whose peaceful dreams || 
fearfully contrasted with her own fears and bodings, 1 ther. Deny me a fair and open encounter, and you may 
who cau portray the agony with which the straining ear ] yet fall by the assassin; for, by the world, my ruin shall 


which is due to me as a ruined man, husband, and fa- 


through the grave-like silence of the night, hung onevery || be answered by your blood.” Mortimer. 
sound, endeavoring to construe it into the footsteps of||) The billet was despatched, and his feelings were 
the ill-fated and expected Mortimer? Who can speak || comparatively lightericd; he was determined to abide 
the yearning of that mother’s breastas she watched her || | the probable discovery and exposure of his crime, but 
babe, pondering on its embryo fate whether for good onl cared not, if first, the Italian (the instigator of it) fell 
ill, and longed to disentbrall her own mind among those | by his hand. 
fair and ideal regions whither it was borne on the wings || But the Italian was too subtle for the honorable, high- 
of its own innocent dreamings? And as she turned|, minded Mortimer; when he received the money and the 
from the fairy speculations which beguiled her infant’s | challenge, he guessed the criminal source from which 
sleeping moments to the destiny of gloom and danger || the former was derived; and anticipating the course of 
which she presaged for her husband, she felt the exqui- the law, felt that the apprehension of Mortimer would 
site truth of the psalmist’s exclamation amid the cares || prevent their meeting. 
and fever of life, ‘Oh! that I had wings like a dove, for|| After an absence of two days, the wretched man 
then would I flee away and be at rest.” sought his home. But “the wretched have no home." 
Long and sleepless was that night to Isabel, while || The tender caresses of a wite are vainly lavished on one 
her anxious mind revolved a thousand excuses for his || whose heart has forgotten the throb of domestic associa- 
absence, which fear, and the recollection of his demea-|! tions, her voice that once was music, falls with a dull 
nor disenchanted as soon as they were formed. Cuuld || and listless sound on the blunt and deafened ear, and 
he have forgotten her, or exchanged her for the arms of || the sportive gambols of the thoughtless babe are grace- 
another? Her own innocence ard fidelity spurned the || les and uanatural to him whose retrospections turn not 
suggestion. Could he have been snared in the threats || to the innocence of his early days, but the guilt of his 
which were denounced in the anonymous letter? He!) more advanced years. 
might. But how to discover the agent, or the extent of Such were the feelings with which he entered that 
the injury baffled her ingenuity. He might yet be saved. || home! Isabel, weak with anxiety and watching, shriek- 
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ed as she gazed on the wreck which a few short hours 
had made of him, whose presence was once light and 
happiness to her. ‘‘ My wife,” he cried, as she clung 
to him, his utterance choked, and his breast heaving 


with violence ;—‘‘ I am a wretch, no more worthy of 


yourcare. I have ruined you—and—that—child.” He 
sank upon the sofa, and buried his face in his hands. 
*“ Tell me that you love me still,” rejoined Isabel, ‘and 
I forgive you all. Whatever be your lot, I wiil share 
it; labor—shame.”’ 
‘“‘ No—no—not that,’ exclaimed Mortimer, convuls- 
edly starting from his seat; I could bear any doom 


save that. Wretch that I am, I have dng my own 


grave, there let me lie; I will not drag thee down with | 


me; I would not have thee, Isabel, shed one tear upon 
my cold and withered sod.”’ 

“ Talk not of death,’ 
him more earnestly, “you are young—you have ties to 
live for—you are a husband—a father.’’ As she spoke 
The wretched man looked 


’ cried the fond wife, clinging to 


” 


she raised her infunt to him. 
on it for a moment, and snatching it from her, kissed 
and wept upon it. 

“Yes,” he said, after a pause, looking on it fond- 
ly, and speaking with difficulty through his tears; ‘I 
must shortly leave thee—leave thee, my child—even 
now when thy tender years demand my care. But thy 
mother will be good and kind to thee—she will watch 
over, and pray for thee—-pray—that thou mayest not re- 
semble thy sire. Oh! God,” 
my curse should blight thee also, and that men should 


he continued wildly, “ that 


point at thee as the son of —— His voice “ stuck in 
his throat’ as he mused on the epithet which public opin- 
ion might award him. He tottered to the wall for sup- 
port, his arms still clasping the boy, and his lips fondly 
pressed to his cheek. ‘* Beggary—beggary 
the wretched father as he buried his face in the clothing 


of the child. 


‘Then all can be retrieved,’ said the affection- | 


ate wife; ‘‘ what is love, if its light shine not as 
steadily on sorrow and suffering, as on the treacnerous 
and gilded scenes of its festivity and happiness? All 
is not lost,” she continued, her tears vanishing in the 
smiling expression of a virtuous mind; “‘it is but a 
change of fortune. The education which was given me 
to please and adorn, will answer a nobler end if it can 
be made useful, Edwin,” she continued, approaching 
dies, and embracing father and child; 
want; it is but a few privations; we must live more 
hambly, and trust to our own exertions. The God who | 
left not the widow’s cruct of oil empty, will not desert | 


us in the hour of want, if, like her, we trust in Him,” | 


“we cannot 


How etrongly contrasted are the characters of the sex- | 

: | 

es in the hour of affliction! 
cal it may appear, that the stronger turns for support to 


How true, though paradoxi- 


the weaker, and that the fears and apprehensions of 
man seek relief in the composure and firmness of woman. | 
So was it now. 

Isabel, hear 
me. [ama gambler—aye, a high and desperate gam- 


‘* No—no, it cannot be,”’ he murmured. 


bler. Yours, mine, and this child’s fortunes have all) 
! 
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| been staked, and lost—lost—lost. Not a penny to buy 
this infant’s meal, or shield his mother from want.” 
The fearful disclosure was made, and only seemed to 
develope one still more fatal. The letter flashed on Isa- 
bel’s mind. That letter which she had slighted, and 
whose disclosure, had it been earlier made, might have 
She ran to her escri- 
toire, and taking out the letter handed it to Edwin. 
“‘ Forgive me, my husband,” ‘‘that I have 
not shown it before, my love, to you, and sense of my 
own honor have hitherto slighted it.” 


developed the whole conspiracy. 


she said, 


He read it—looked on it minutely, read it again. 
His frame trembled with rage, and his eyes glowed 
with a wild unnatural light. He stamped, gnashed his 

teeth, and was about to trample on it. 
| “No, no,” he said. ‘It is too precious to be torn. 
I will keep it as a witness to his face. Confront him 
with his d Oh! that 
_the tortures of Eternity were in my power, he should feel 
them.”’ 

“Ts it then true!” 
proving the futility of the question. 

“* Blood—blood,” 


as with clenched hands, and rolling eyes, his imegina- 





d and treacherous offspring. 


asked Isabel, her fears almost 


was the only answer she received, 


tion revelled in revenge onhis enemy. “ Ruined in for- 
tune, and the honor of my wife attempted at the same 
blow,” he muttered to himself; ‘‘ Mortimer—Mortimer, 


| the scaffold were a relief to this.” 


As he paced the room with hurried steps, the last 
sentence fell on Isabel with a distinct and paralyzing 
““Oh! Edwin,” she cried, “for the sake of 
that God, who afflicts, and who in his own good time 


power. 
will relieve, yield not to these horrid thoughts. If you 
have been unfortunate, you are not yet a crimtnal.”’ 

Alas! he was. His crime had been forgotten in the 
agony of this domestic scene ; but that one word vibra- 
ted on the sleeping chord of memory. 

‘Ha! he exciaimed wildly, his blood-shot eves fierce- 
ly turned on Isabel ; “ 


God—oh! God. 


senseless to the ground. 


My wife—my wife an accuser too. 
This is too much.”’ Mortimer fell 

Alessandro, as we have said, allowed the challenge to 
slumber, in the anticipation of the prevention of the 
law. His malignant hopes were soon to be grati- 


| fied, the husband was to be in his power, and he 


regarded with certainty the submission of the wife 
to his abandoned will. One morning his eye casually 
glanced at the following paragraph ir the public paper. 
‘* We understand that the discharge of a heavy gambling 
debt, has urged a gentleman of Ingh birth and standing 
to the crime of Forgery. As the matter is in course of 
investigation, we forbear mentioning the object of gene- 
ral suspicion, as well from fear of wounding the feel- 
ings of those connected with him, as from unwillingness 
to prejudice the public mind.’ 

‘Lost! lost!’ exclaimed the Italian, as he dashed 


away the paper with a malignant smile; “ now she 


_must be mine!” 


But “ there's a Divinity which shapes ourends, rough 
hew them as we will.’’ The blow which he had medi- 
tated for others, was to recoil on himseif, and, like the 
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wicked in Scripture, “ he fell into the snare he had laid | ever-living protecting parent, watching and regarding 
for others.” | him. As he gazed on him, it was this sensation, which, 
So great the paroxysm of excitement under which) like a ray through mist, even gladdened his sorrow ; he 
Mortimer labored during the scene we have endeavored | felt that he could not long survive these accumulated 
to describe, that it required fully the interval of a day | struggles, and that when gone he might claim for his 
to restore the equilibrium of his mind. He gradually | child as a parent, that power which said—“ Suffer little 
revived, as from a hideous dream, in which the recol- children to come unto me.” 
lections of the past, and fears of the future moulded Ag he was fondling his child, his eye casually rested 
themselves into distorted shapes. He laystillextended | on the sunset. The image bore a melancholy analogy 
on the sofa, to which his affectionate wife removed, and | ty himself, drawing toward the West of his own life in 
by which she ceaselessly watched him, while the gay | the vigor and promise of his youth. 
and thoughtless child was playing with the tangled locks | 
of that father’s hair. Little did it think what a fever- 
ish brow they covered! 
She had with difficulty prevailed on him to leave the 
sofa, and draw nearer to the window, in hopes the) 
breeze of a summer-eve might revive his debilitated 


_ “Look on that glorious orb,” he cried with a holy 
| enthusiasm; “ ineffably bright even in its decline. Looks 
it not ‘rather like a giant ready to run his course,’ than 
one whose career is past, and whose light and warmth 
have, as it were, girded the world? How like a god it 
. : looks, clothed in its drapery of heaven-dyed clouds, the 
frame. His face was pale and languid, his hair, once vast expanse of its illuminated sphere for its throne, the 


elastic and curly, hung upon shy brow like the ; 
J g upon that ashy br mountain-top for its footstool, and the blended hues of 


willow branch entwining the stem, and there was a wild, | . is : , , oe 
- : ’/ its own declining light the gems which glitter in its 


unsteady gaze, whose fitful light, like the expiring flame | erown.” 


in the socket, shot forth, as it were, for the moment to |, ; , 

; “iby : | He paused, steadfastly gazing on the object which * 

illume the darkness of the shattered and declining mind. | . ‘ Tar ; Fhe 
‘excited his admiration, the tears started from his eyes, 


He spoke, but it was incoherently, and like one who | 2 , 
pene at aealiaaieil a Gale gi Die ieiiaa aan joe es! and rapidly coursed down his cheek, he raised his hand 
8 
, | é nag | a 
recollection of some past misfortune, and expedients for | to dash them aside, oie pelsied and = ous. He 
cho sasiessine of eo Gesmee enn turned to his wife, she was in tears, he seized her hand 
The affectionate wife removed the tea-equipage to the | and pressing it in his, said: 

window, which commanded an expansive prospect of | “T cannot long be with you, Isabel, I feel a heavy 

the glories of the expiring day, and her mind, like that  boding of the mind which warns me I shall not long 
look here below on the light of that sun. God in Hea- 


of her sex, fruitful in the resources of its love, was as- 
-ven bless you and our child, and give you forgiveness 


saying every topic which might divert his mind from) 
° e ° ° e | ’ MH - 
the thoughts which oppressed it. His child was at his | for my crimes. 


feet: he seized it, and ardently pressing it to his heart, | The sentence was searcely uttered, when the door 
“ lifted up his voice and wept.” The load was removed, | was hastily opened. and two men entered. ‘‘ Ha! they 
nature had relieved herself. I come—they come '’’ cried Mortimer, as he heard the 


“ God bless thee, child—unhappy child! Thy Father | scream of his wife; and starting from his seat with a 
in Heaven will bless thee, for he on earth is unworthy momentary paroxysm of strength, and raising his hand 
of thee.” \ as though to strike at some invisible object, dashed him- 

The effort, though it partially restored his mind, yet | self against the wall. There was a long pause. The 
weakened the physical, and his voice died on the in- || men hesitated what to do, and with that instinctive deli- 
fant’s bosom broken and faltering. He raised his head | cacy demanded by the presence of a woman, forbore the 
again; there was something in that child which seemed | exercise of that violence authorized by their calling. 
to re-unite the broken chain which had bound him to'| Isabel had sunk upon her chair, faint and exhausted ; 
external objects. It was the instinct of a parent’s heart, | and the child, using various epithets of endearment, ran 
whose feelings expand with the stream of life which | from one parent to the other, alternately caressing them, 
emanates from it, which rejoices in the prospect of its | and weeping, when with the instinct of a child, it ap- 
honors and success, or weeps in silence over the guilt) prehended danger to those it loved.’ » 2 
and temptations to which it exposes innocence. There “You will excuse us, sir,” said one of the men, en- 
was one other thought which made his heart still more deavoring to soften a voice naturally coarse, and render- 
closely yearn to that child, and which added a tinge of | ed more so by habits of association; “ but the duty en- 
melancholy pleasure to his feelings. It was this: it had | joimed in this paper must be fulfilled ;” at the same time 
been his custom, when his own heart was innocentasthe he exhibited the authority by which he acted. 


babe he clasped, to inculcate those general principles of “Tam at your merey—unguarded—weaponless. Ye 
are men, perhaps, husbands,”’ continued Mortimer, as 


a superior and parental power, through the intelligible 
ralation of father, which in the vicissitudes and cares of | his eyes alternately passed from his senseless wife to 
after-life, are the only true source of comfort and sup- the unconscious child, which looked round in vacancy 
port. He had watched with pleasure the expanding | on all. ‘But one moment, and I will follow ye;” and 
intelligence of its mind, and the eagernese with which) rushing to the feet of Isabel, he seized her hand and 
the child grasped and embraced, that though death. pressed it to his lips. ‘‘ My wife, forgive me for the sake 
might remove the visible ties of life, there was still one j of that God whose pardon you hope for hereafter. I 
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have not told ye all. Let this last farewell be one of || regards the humiliation of prayer, or the bitterness of 

truth—I have made a beggar of you. That is not all— ‘| anguish. 

I am—a—forger !”’ |, With one desperate effort, Mortimer was on his feet, 
It was with difficulty that he pronounced the final| and an expression of frenzy distorted his features as, 

word, at which the servitors of the law mutually ex- | clasping his wife firmly to his breast, he looked alter- 

changed significant glances. |nately from her to the Italian. The past rushed on 
“Blot that word—that hideous word !”’ faintly mur- Mortimer with the strength and desolation of a torrent. 

mured Isabel, as she started from a dream whose image | The villain who had beggared him, who, perhaps, was 

derived its hue and shape from that one word. ‘Blot | foremost in his present apprehension, and whose career 

itout. He isnot, cannot be—” |of guilt derived its climax from the vain attempt upon 
‘A forger—forger |’ responded the husband, his || Isabel’s honor ; he—he was before him. 

voice faintly escaping through his hands which covered | ‘‘ Save me, dear Edwin, save me!” cried Isabel, as 


his face, giving a dull and suilen echo. she recognized in the anonymous correspondent the Ita- 


“ Who—what—are these 1” cried Isabel, as confu-| lian, and her mind ina moment swept through the cause 


sedly she regarded the men. They were silent; they | and the progressive stages of revenge. ‘‘ Save me, his 
} b oy Ax 
felt (the hardest must sometimes feel) the anguish of | °Y® OU Me: 


the scene, and that imperative duty would only dese-|| The Italian endeavored to approach to part them, but 
a shriek from Isabel seemed to paralyze him. 
‘‘Ha! ha!” exclaimed Mortimer, with an hysteric 
ae > — =— 4 ”? 
haunted her, could only hear from the prostrate form at | laugh, “The ke trer—the letter—my wife—her honor! 
hor fact : | He muttered incoherently as endeavoring to single out 
one thought from the mass which pressed on him. He 
‘thrust his hand into his bosom, and tore it forth crushed 


inea— i ! ' God— , . } 
Camaewdhaines Sb! God-casveyS be contineed, | and mutilated. ‘‘ Ha! ‘tis here! a black and damning 


crate the feelings it exhibited. They answered not, | 
and the wretched wife, confused amid the images which | 


‘My keepers—they have laid my straw in the prison. | 


starting to his feet, and kneeling, his hands firmly lock- , ig 
° g, y witness. Traitor, look on this!” 


ed in that agony of prayer, when we feel our own infir- | a. ; 
: — | As he spoke, one desperate spring brought him to the 


it nd the want of the assistance we ji — : a 
—~ © . implore | Italian, and the latter was quivering in his locked grasp. 


** Mercy—but it is too late—my doom has gone forth. |) .- : s 
Mercy . as gone forth | From the sudden violence of the assault, Alessandro 


The eleventh hour has come. Take me—bind me!” ‘| lost his balance and fell to the floor, from which he was 


ener 2” ee Oe Se GONG pee partly raised by his own hand and the gripe of his ad- 
versary. His eyes were swollen from the tightness of 
Mortimer’s grasp, and as they were turned toward him, 
circumstance, as to disavow the appeal of feeling. My- | their natural brightness was dimmed with fear. 

thology has represented ‘‘ Jron tears,” as standing on | “ Will ye not save me?” uttered the wretched man, 
Plato's cheek, when the scenes of guilt and agony, not 


of receiving manacles. 


There are few hearts so callous, either by nature or | 


| as he writhed in the grasp of one rendered mad by rage 


to be repented of, which he must have witnessed as '| and suffering. 


, ; 
monarch of those gloomy regions, might have dammed | ’ reiterated Mortimer, sternly gazing en 
| 


** Save thee ? 

|jhim. ‘Save thee! hast thou in thine hour spared 
is proverbial for its indurating influence, stood motion- || father, mother or child, and how can’st thou ask for 
less and hesitating, as in silence they sympathized with 1 mercy. I tell thee thou art in the grasp of a madman, and 
the distress they came but to aggravate. 1 thou hast made me so. Ruined—penniless—my wife 


As they stood thus, a voice of thunder issued from the |) dishonored—my child a 


up every avenue to pity; and these men, whose vocation 


Wretch! wretch! amI not 





staircase: ‘‘ Why loiter ye thus, ye knaves? Seize |\a father still. But no—I will let thee linger—linger. 


him !”’ and with the speed of lightning Alessandro rush- | The tiger crouches ere he springs ;’ 


’ 


and raising Ales- 
ed into the room, his eyes glaring with malignity, and | sandro with violence be dashed him to the ground, still 
his finger sternly pointed to his victim. It was agroup | standing over him. 
for the pencil. The noble figure of the Italian, proud The Italian quickly rose, and measuring him sternly 
and erect in the consciousness of malignant triumph, | from head to foot, drew his sword, and motioned the 
indicating the victim whose prostration seemed a silent, men to seize him. But they dared not approach ; they 
acknowledgment of defeat, and the hue of his swarthy | knew their danger—his mind was unstrung and the vie- 
countenance, typical of the dark passions that beat with- || tim of a momentary madness. 
in his breast; the writhing attitude of Mortimer, as|) «Ha! weapons—and have I none?” shouted Morti- 
with pale and severed lips he gazed witheringly on | mer, ‘ Now by Heaven your doom is fixed, if we both 
Alessandro, struggling vainly with the weakness which die for it.”’ 
chained him to the ground; and the frail form of the In a moment he closed with Alessandro, and, the 
wife, as she recognized in the Ltalian the personation of fears of the latter operating in his favor, speedily dis- 
revenge, and rushed for protection to the weak and armed him. It was but the work of a second, and the 
trembling husband. | sword quivered in the bosom of the Italian. He fell 
“ Slaves '"’ reiterated the Italian, “seize him!” As) with a heavy crash—the sword dropped from Morti- 
he spoke his full and piercing eye fell on the crouching | mer’s hand, his eyes became glassy as he sense- 
Isabel, with that coldness with which a marble statue lessly gazed upon the corpse, his head sank upon his 
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breast, and his whole countenance relaxed into a gaze || 
of vacanvy. He was unconscious of all around him, 
even of the voice of his wife, as she implored him to 


AUTUMN RHAPSODIES, 


Original. 
AUTUMN RHAPSODIES. 


! 
| 


kneel with her and ask forgiveness. He continued stil] | THERE are times and seasons in this life of our's, 


to look on the corpse, and with a Jaugh, painful from its | 


associations and vacancy, exclaimed : 
“Ha! ha! A forger! A murderer!” 


The smile vanished ; acold shudder seemed to vibrate | 
Mor-| tion from light to darknees, soften the heart, opening it 


through his frame, and tears flowed plentifully. 
timer was an idiot ! 





= = 





Original. 
THE SYBIL 
My brow is calm, and my heart is chill, 
And my spirit is far away— 
Oh! that it swelled in brightness still, 
As in childhood’s early day ! 
Oh, I would wish to sport again 
In the infant’s world of flowers— 
And forget the lore that burns my brain, 
In life’s first cloudless hours ! 


My faded brow, in the cool clear stream, 
My fevered lip I would lave,— 

And sleep in the light of the changeful gleam, 
Where the deep green forest’s wave ; 

And wake to the fountain’s silvery sound, 
That forth from its dark ceil played ; 

Oh, that my foot could press the ground 
Where my joyful childhood strayed ! 


But it may not be—in the silent night, 
I have watched the stars alone, 

And rose, in my spirit of pride and might, 
To world’s of glory unl:nown ; 

And never dared mortal mind betore 
Even image where mine may roam, 

Yet what have I won, but a burning lore, 
A dark and a desolate home. 


Yet quail not, my spirit, go forth, go forth— 
’Tis a glorious thing to be 

As the viewless winds of the tameless North, 
Unbound for ever—and free ; 

To look on the awful page, that unfolds 
The story of coming years— 

To gaze on the secret depth that holds 
The fountain of human tears. 


’Tis a glorious thing—though the earthly heart 
May shrink from its promised doom, 

To say to the future—come forth—thou art 
Before me in all thy gloom! 

My spirit can pierce through the veiling cloud 
To space and to time unknown, 

Away from me, children of earth! I am proud 
To be thus and for ever alone. 

LESLIE. 


which dispose the mind to revive impressions of sad- 


ness, The hour of twilight brings with it a soothing 


}and melancholy—the last fading ray of sunlight, the 
dim outline of surrounding objects, the gradual transi- 


to all sweet and tender emotions. Love and memory 


summon up the spirits of hopes long faded; the sha- 
 dowy forms of the absent and the deed gather around 
‘| us; familiar tones long hushed come mingling with the 
| low voice of the wind to our ears. Then, too, wedream 
|of the future—we sigh for immortality, and breathe 


forth aspirations for the arrival of that day which knows 
|| no night. 
1 The season of “‘ the sear and yellow leaf”’ is fitted to 
| awaken thoughts of sorrow. Autumn is the twilight of 
the year; the rich glow of summer is mellowed into the 
\| soft tint which betokens the dissolution of nature, and 
| her loveliest productions disappear from our view leav- 
|| ing us to grieve, that objects round which the delicate 
|| tendrils of affection have learned to twine, must fade 
| and wither and pass away to be forgotten. It is painful 
to be so reminded that within the bright forms which 
glide about our pathway, as well as im the flowers that 
{spring up beneath our footsteps, lie concealed the ele- 
ments of decay. We shrink instinctively from looking 
upon death, and Nature, as if to tempt us to see it with- 
out a shudder, has ordered that all her fairest works 
| shall be loveliest in their dissolution. The rays of the 
‘sun are never so rich and yaried as when it is about to 
leave the world shrouded in darkness and gloom. The 
\ forest puts off its modest drapery of green, and assumes 
'|a robe of scarlet and gold, just as the principle of life 
begins to decline. Its brilliance dazzles for a while, 
| and then fading and falling away, it gives place to the 
| pale shroud of winter. 


| There are diseases too, which, while they are sapping 
| the foundations of life, give to the cheek a richer bloom, 
and to the eye a brighter lustre. We watch with fond- 

ness the increasing beauty of the sufferer, and forget 
| that it is nourished by the ministry of that tyrant who 
/adorns but to destroy. 


Why is it that all the ties which hold the heart a pri- 
soner to earth are so frail and perishable, if it be not to 
remind us that this world is not our home? Why is it 
that we are endowed with such high hopes and glorious 
| aspirations after beauty that never fades, if it be not 
|| that a brighter sphere awaits us, filled with glories 
'| whose lustre time may never dim and beings to whom 

love may attach itself without one fear of separation ? 


“Tt is well for us that our best pleasures have an 
immortality like our own, that the unseen life is but a 

|| glorification of the sun,” that the fountains of sympathy 
which are opened here, will gush forth unrestrained in 


| 
|| eternity. 


| 
| 


| 
} 
Albany, 1838. 
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A SKETCH OF THE POETICAL CHAKACTER. 





Original. | charity ; which to those engaged in such pursuits is found 


A RAMBLING SKETCH OF | needed much by almost every one. Jealousy and Rival- 


THE POETICAL CHARACTER.“ 


| ry so assimilate, that I make use of the terms alter- 
nately to express the same sense. Rivalry ia the en- 
deavor to kick away every obstacle which will retard 
interest in a selfish heart. I have said that it existed 
‘nation against nation—I will illustrate this. The Edin- 


BY SAMUEL F. GLENN. 


{Erratta.—The Latin scholar has himself, doubtless, supplied | 
the omission in the quotation from Horace, in Chapter 1. It | burgh Review in giving an apparently candid critique on 
wey cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os | American Poetry, collected into book form by a Dublin 

Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. 

“Praise,” in the poetical paragraph connected with it should 
have been printed “ phrase.”” There are several mivor errors, 
which, very probably, the intelligent reader perceived and | though pleasing and breathing a fine strain of devotion- 
corrected as he proceeded.} - 


publisher, thus mentions our favorite poetess : 
“‘ Passing over the poems of Lydia Sigourney, which, 


al feeling, are not peculiarly striking, we come to the 


following,” ete. 
CHAPTER Lil o lon ng,” ete. | . | 
Yet this article abounds in extracts and in praise of 
almost every other American poet ! 
And why is this? Is the Reviewer candid? Or 


| does he not wish to introduce a name commensurate in 


Where learning’s laurels bloom : 
Your upward, onward, course to keep 


| 

| 

' | 

“’Tis yours toclimb the craggy steep | 
And gild life’s transient gloom!" 


genius with their almost worshiped Mrs. Hemans ?— 
Depth of thought exists at leastin equal extent in Mrs. Si- 
gourney’s productions. Then why fill their periodicals 

JEALousY among themselves is one of the great cha-| with incessant praise of Mrs. Hemans, and express 
racteristics of genus irritabile vatum. Who fails not | themselves thus of Mrs. Sigourney? Were they fear- 
sometimes in his purpose? One may be gifted with |/ful that equality, aye! superiority, might be discerned 


“ The fiddlers trembled as they looked around, 


For fear of some false notes detected flow.” — 

BYRON’S BEPPO 
| 
} 


strong intellect, yet, from want of polish, his produc: | over their own gifted poetess? Perhaps the critic has 
tions exhibit a coarseness repugnant to the delicate sen- | changed his opinion since he wrote, (1835.) In early boy- 
sibilities of the fastidious; who themselves may place | ‘hoodI read a piece from the pen of Mrs Sigourney, which 
on paper all the graces of their language without one || all the ‘poetry of Mrs. Hemans’, read long after, has 
striking thought. When these two requisites of thought | ‘failed to erase from memory or to please me as much. 
and language are combined, as they are in E, L. Bul- | These ten ortwelve lines will be impressed upon my mind 
wer, they call forth that applause which, par exemple, | when oblivion has buried all that Mre. Hemans has gra- 
he now enjoys. Walter Scott’s works, and especially |, tified me with, for Mrs. Sigourney delighted the imagi- 


Piet : 2 ‘ 
‘nation while she instructed the sense. I will be under- 


his letters, are much inferior to the elegant but some- 
times redundant paragraphs of Bulwer’s writings. | stood and pardoned in this digression, I know by every 
These remarks apply more to the prose department | reader of this periodical. J cannot refrain from offer- 
of literature than to the poetical; but I note them as | ing this little tribute of gratitude to exalted genius, for 
evincing proofs relative to both. But when the sfy/e of it was those few lines which imbued me with a taste for 
an author cannot be well attacked, grammatical errors | poetry—for that reading which has beguiled gloom of 
are made the points. They have been shown occasionally | her cloud for years. But to continue. This prejudice 
in Bulwer’s volumes, and who that writes fastand thinks | ought to be crushed in the bud. It is the unnatural 
more of the substance than the shadow, does not com- | feeling which a grovelling mind maintains for superiori- 
mit this fault? A Reviewer lately dissected an Essay, | ty. Thereisno trace of nobility init. How can the ad- 
written by the leading Professor of one of our most vanced in literature expect to see perpetuated the lessons 
distinguished Universities, and shewed the want of atten- | which they have introduced if the productions of our 
tion to the rules of grammar in several! instances. These | youthful writers are at the onset met with such opposition. 
were in an abstruse Essay: penned, then publicly read and || Absolutely the reader is ‘sickened by the shafts of criti- 
afterwards printed. I would not be thought advocating | cism thrown remorseless in a thousand methods. Hard- 
such transgressions by any means, and when criticised ac- || ly a primmer can be issued from the press, but will be 
cording to their merit, no one will doubt the utility, but let attacked on some grounds in this age of critics. If 
those who are ready to throw their lances on such oc- nothing else will avail, some untiring gentleman will sit 
casions reflect first whether it is a matter worthy their) down, take a new work, and if the plot is new therefore 
occupation: whether the mountain is not a mole-hill. cannot be scotched: if originality is evident, and no 
To be querulous about such trifling errors, betray charge of plagiarism can be made, why, forsooth, he 
more of the pedant thanthe genius. Rivalryis a hard, copies a careless paragraph, sentence or word and gives 
obstinate enemy to conquer. It exists in literature, the author notoriety through the columns of a newspa- 
nation against nation—state against state—city against per,if the review does not suit the dignity of a maga- 


city—and in corporate bodies. Jealousy is an evil) zine. These things have been done lately. Was all 


which often corrupts the social feelings and raises others _ perfect which was written by Shakspeare, Milton or the 
‘whole galaxy of talent which came after them? Exa- 


mine their works asa whole! We know that it is difficult 
to distinguish motes in the sun, but then why so ready 


obnoxious to generosity: devoid alike of dignity and of 





* Continued from page 123. 
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to perceive spots so soon in twinkling stars? Away 
with such puerile susceptibility, and while medio- 
crity and ripening genius are perceptible, culture it; 
not by the blasting force of harsh criticism, which, like 
a venomed dart, brought Shelley to an early grave, but 
by generously pointing out the defects and giving due 
justice to the aspirant, who should he have to encounter 
it, would do well to study Crabbe’s life, and also remem- | 
ber as a salvo that 


‘He that writes, 
Or makes a feast, more certainly invites 
His judgesthan his friends; there’s nota guest 
But will find something wanting, or ill drest.” 


Asa connective with this subject, I will quote the | 
language of a foreign Review, included in a notice of | 
Coleridge’s Table Talk. It says: ‘It is remarkable 
that so many distinguished poets appear at an early 
period of their lives, to have abandoned for a time the 
career into which their genius had led them; and that | 
a long interval of silence has frequently elapsed between | 


their youthful efforts and the production of their great | 
x * 








performances on which their fame chiefly rests. 
Probably the truth is that a strong poetical tempera- | 
ment, after giving way at first to its own irresistible | 
impulses, subsides often into languor and inactivity, 
when the judgment, more tardy in its developement, | 
whispers how far all that has already been done falls | 
short of that ideal model of excellence which early as- 
pirations had framed. True genius is ever distinguish- | 
ed by this peculiar craving and seeking after something 
more elevated than it has been able to attain, or has | 
been attained by others. It is also too easily discour- 
aged by such dissappointment; and either falls into in- 
activity or turns its energies into a new direction.” 
This reasoning appears to be good, but may we not 
add that when the buoyant heart of the aspirant leaps 
within him under the impulse of the divine influence: 
when he gives vent to the burden of his soul’s treasures 
in the Now of written poetry: when his sensitive heart |, 
is thrice joyed by the praise of the discerning, the kind | 
but the injudicious, he ‘‘lisps in numbers” too fast. | 
Humanity is not infallible, and all mankind are not his | 
welcomers into the bowers of poesy. The tender shoot | 
is smitten, not bridled by the check string of advice | 


arising from consonant feelings but with the lash of || 


satire, and unless the young spirit has strength of mind | 
beyond his years, and like Byron turns and stings the | 
offender, he falls like poor Shelley and others into the I 
abyss of his own wounded sensibility, or else shrinks | 
within himself until maturity will give him that confi- | 
dence which to him is life. Walter Scott avers in one 
of his letters, that he made it a rule never to read an 
attack upon himself. And in another letter he says he 
belongs to the “ black huzzars of literature, who neither | 


give nor receive criticism.” How well might it be for | 
the aspirant if a similar resolution was made where the | 
source might be deemed malevolent. When a critique 

is just no one will be so foolish as to imagine that it | 
will be without benefit ; if not to the writer concerned, | 
at least to the observant reader. But when we have rea- 
son to think that it does proceed from ill personal feel- | 


ing, arising from rivalry or any other cause, the know- 


ledge of its origin should lead us to contemn it. But 
the missile used often assumes the form of ridicule. 
Should any one surrender his own judgment in favor of 
another as fallible as himself and the objects and mo- 
tives of whom he cannot understand? They ridicule 
who cannot reason. The panacea for this might be 
found in the French motto—“Rira bien qui rira 
le dernier.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


PrLaciarisM has always been, and is now, deemed 


| by many the most obnoxious sin which an author, and 


especially the poetical author, can be guilty of. I would 
not make the sweeping declaration that every poet is 
more or less tinged with this act of commission, but I 
will make use of Byron’s ideas to illustrate that it is so to 
a high degree. Seeing in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger for March, 1838, an article taxing that Poet 
Lord with this crime in literature, the writer of this 
sketch sent in answer a communication, a part of which 


he will extract, and which will explain itself. Before 


doing so, he hopes that the impression will not be upon 
the reader’s mind that he is one of the dew ’ees to Lord 


| Byron’s poetry. Of the eight volumes which glitter 


upon the shelf before him, time has not allowed him 
to read more than two; but who will read those two 
containing his “ Childe Harold’ and “ British Bards,” 
etc., and will rise from their perusal without the impres- 
sion on his mind that the writer was more than ordina- 
rily gifted? But to my quotation. In the periodical 
mentioned for June, 1838, there appears the following : 


‘Byron and Plagiarism.”—A writer in the Messenger 


for March last, quotes Byron and Madame de Steel, and 
places the English bard in no very enviable light, in 
making use of sentiments of others to attain that fame 
for which he had an inordinate ambition. In my rea- 
ding I have met with the following passages showing his 
reasoning on the principle. I will introduce the quota- 
tions by an extract from his life by Lake, in which it 
will be perceived he takes a broad ground. * Byron 
was a great admirer of the Waverly Novels, and never 
travelled without them.” ‘‘ They are,” said he to Cap- 
tain Medwin, one day, ‘a library in themselves—a 
perfect literary treasure. I could read them once a 
year with new pleasure.” During that morning he had 
been reading one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and de- 
livered, according to Medwin, the following criticisin : 
‘How difficult it is to say any thing new! * * * 
Perhaps all nature and art could not supply a new 
And in the conversation of an American with 
Lord Byren,’’ quoted into the London New Monthly 
Magazine,” it is said, ‘‘ He (Byron) allowed frankly 


” 


idea.’ 


that he was indebted to hints of others for some of his 


most esteemed passages in his poetry. “ I never,” said 


he, ‘‘considered myself interdicted from helping my- 
self to another man’s stray ideas. I have Pope to 


countenance me in this: “‘ Solemque quis dicere fal- 


” 


sam audeat ! Pope was a great hunter up of grains 


of wheat in bushels of chaff; but I have been no more 


ee 


* See Littell’s Museum for December, 1835. 
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WHERE IS 


scrupulous than he in making use of whatever fell in my 
way. Mankind has been writing books so long, that 


an author may be excused for offering no thoughts ab- | 


solutely new. We must select and call that invention. 
A writer of the present day has hardly any other re- 
source than to take the thoughts of others and cast 
them into new forms of associations andcontrast. Pla- 
giarism, to be sure, is branded of old, but it is never 


criminal except when done in a clumsy way, like steal- 


ing among the Spartans. A good thought is often far | 
better expressed at second hand than at the first utte- | 


rance. If a rich material has fallen into incompetent 


hands, it would be the height of injustice to debar | 


a more skilful artist from taking possession of it and 
working it up. Commend me to a good pilferer—you 


‘ é | 
may laugh at it as a paradox, but [ assure you the most | 


original writers are the greatest thieves.’”’ 
« - * ~ * * 

“I submit these extracts without comment, not 
doubting but that every intelligent reader will admit 
Byron’s transcendent poetical genius, notwithstanding 
these frank admissions on his part.” 

But here, to prevent a false construction respecting his 


reasons which may influence some readers, we have | 
é 7 . ; : > | 
Christopher North pleading in extenuation of the same |! 


principles as Byron. ‘It is not always essential to 
true poetry,” he says, ‘‘ that it should be original; ge- 
nius itself is privileged to draw light from golden urns, 
which it knows how to make shine on spots that then 


are for the firat time seen invested with a touching beau. | 


ty; and anew coloring wheresoever drawn, given to 


quotations will be of more effect than a whole volume | 


familiar thoughts or things, is itself creation.” These 
| 


of argument from myself; but I may be permitted to 


add my own s 


iggestions, and which opinions are simi- 
lar to those expressed by Lady Blessington in respect | 


to Byron, when she says he ts not aware of the plagia- || 


ry he commi/s. This influence on the mind exists more 
or less in every author who reads much. The senti- 
ments partaking with his fancy join the association so 
elosely as to blind him to their originality. With the 
same result the musical composer writes his notes with 
the sound of others music still ringing in his ear. By- 
ron, according to Lady Blessington, was a great de- 
vourer of books, and had read more than any man of | 
his age at his day, and most probably his readings were 


1] 


THE MORN? 


_—— — ———— -_——~ - — — 


to those of him of Avon, and quotes many splendid pas- 
|sages to prove it. I say that I should liked to have in- 
troduced a plea in its behalf, but what avail would my 
feeble pen be when it truly is as a popular writer as- 
serts, that ‘the age of the didactic in poetry has pass- 
ed” passed for the imagery of a Byron—a Southey— 


a Moore, etc. 

Should any debuttante befsre the muse, have read 
me thus far, I would feel my plan accomplished if their 
resolution to persevere was “‘ doubly resolved.” There 


are fewer incentives to virtue than your paintings, and 
there are fewer gratifications to be enjoyed than the 
pursuit (not paramount) of this Heaven-born taste. 
The quicksands on which many have been wrecked be- 
fore you are pointedly shown, and when you reflect on 
their fallen state, you can avoid it by following a diffe- 
rent path in life from theirs and Otway’s, with whom 
may you never exclaim : 


“T found too long I'd slept, and was too late awake; 

1] I found m’ ungrateful Muse, for whose false sake 

H} I did myself undo 

Has robb’d me of my dearest store, 

] My precious time, my friends, and reputation too ; 

| And left me helpless, friendless, very proud, and poor.” 


| Washington City. 








Original. 
WHERE IS THE MORN? 


Wuenre is the morn, the sunny morn, 
The bloom, the dew of earliest hours ? 
Where are the hopes, the wishes, born 

| In Youth’s sweet land of flowers ? 


Where is the noon, the glorious noon, 


| More splendid from the passing cloud ? 


| Where is Ambition’s lofty boon, 
That fired the bold-eyed proud ? 


} 
| 


Where is the eve, the gorgeous eve, 
Veiling in light its swift decay? 
Where is the heart that sighed to leave 


i Life’s dear, though darkened way ? 


The night hath all—silent and calm, 


She gathered to her solemn breast, 
Youth's faded flowers, Hope’s scentless balm, 
| And wishes wild to rest. 


of the same romantic character which distinguishes his || 


poetry; therefore his confessions and Lady Blessing: | 
ton’s addena. | 
And now finishes my Ramble. I will let every rea- | 
der make his own moral. I may perhaps have omitted | 
many distinctions in the character Poetic, and the cause | 
for doing so will be seen at the commencement of chap- | 
ter I. 1 would liked much to have aided the very few | 
who acknowledge the didactic feature in “ the art di- 
vine ""—to have given my little ability to point out the 
strength which exists in neglected poets and poetesses 
forgotten amidst the tinkling of rhyme. Such are the 
works, more particularly of Joanna Bailie, whose talent | 
is of that masculine strength and superiority that an Eng- | 


lish critic pronounces some of her plays hardly inferior | 





The night hath all—the joy, the lure, 
Ambition’s dreams, and dreamers, lie 
On her cold bosom still secure— 

In deep eternity. 


The night hath all—the thoughts of age, 
The wisdom of eve’s bright decline, 
The pure aspirings of the Sage, 
Oh, night—oh, grave—are thine! 


| 
| 


For ever? No—those dull dark cells 
Have opened—frem on High is given 

The star—the holy star, that tells 

Man’s glorious Hope in Heaven ' 
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Original. | 
THE INFIDEL. | 


BY Ss. B. BECKETT. 


“ Alas, our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert, whence arise | 
But weeds of dark luxuriance—tares of haste— 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes ; 
Flowers whose wild odors breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are poison! Such the plants 
That spring beneath her steps, as passion flies 
O’er the world’s wilderness, aud vainly pants 
For something unrenewed—forbidden to our wants!” 
CHILDE HAROLD. | 


“ Tuts is like my own generous Bell, once more to’ 
give me an opportunity of justifying myself,”’ said Mau- | 
dant, advancing to meet her. “I anticipated the time, | 
and have waited, till in my impatience I almost thought | 
you had forgotten your promise.” 

“Charles,” said the beautiful girl, while the tears | 
which she in vain endeavored to repress, glittered in 
her eye, ‘‘call me not by any endearing epithet—ad- }; 
dress me as though we had never before met; for as || 
etrangers, I fear, we must look upon each other in fu- | 
ture. Our last unhappy interview, J] meant should be | 
our very last—and I have yielded again to your solici- ] 
tations only that I might have an opportunity of once | 
more trying to prevail upon you to abandon those fear- } 
ful sentiments, holding to which you impune the charac- | 
ter of the Omnipotent! ”’ } 

“Why will you, Bell, vex me by such idle talk?” 





replied Mandant. ‘I sought you not to discuss the | 
merits of different creeds, but with the hope of inducing | 
you to fulfil your vows, long age made on this fairy 


epot.”’ 
“‘ Relinquish intidelity,”’ said she, fixing her large | 
blue eyes upon him, “and I will follow you to the ends | 
of the earth! But never—never! will I become the | 
wife of an infidel!” | 
A silence of a moment ensued, when she continued, 
“OQ, Maudant, why did you let your better reason | 
abandon its watch over the citadel of the heart, and | 
thus let in the enemy? Whydid you listen to the Syren. 
song of the destroyer, and by so doing involve the hap-| 
piness of one devoted heart at least, in your own ruin?” | 
** You mistake me, Bell—you utterly misrepresent | 
me,” said he, impatiently, as he strode to and fro, as if 
to repress his injured feelings, crushing the snow-white | 
wind-flowers that looked up from the green grass on | 
every side, under his feet. ‘ You say I degrade myself! 
On the contrary, 1 have but ennobled myself. I have. 
broken the chain, and thrown off the trammels of su-| 
perstition, which a priest-ridden world hath tog long) 
submitted to! Buta truce to this banter! You would | 
win me back to a superstition which is degrading to 
man—I seek to place yuu on the throne of reason, and 
show you the world in its simple and undisguised state. 
Hours might be wasted in vain cavil. Let us drop the | 
subject, and dwell upon more endearing themes—themes | 
which would seem to be more in consonance with the | 
pensive loveliness of this tranquil eve.” 
“* And can you, Maudant,”’ said she, stil! adhering to 
22 
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the subject nearest to her heart, ‘can you see nothing 
in the touching serenity and beauty of this Sammer 
night to awaken a doubt as to the correctness of your 
course. Look abroad !’’—and her pale features glow- 
ed with the enthusiasm which the sublimity of her sub- 


'| ject awakened,—“ look around you! Is it possible that 


you can see nothing to shake that terrible belief! What 


| caused yonder tall pines to spring up, as it were, from 
| nought, and darken the land with their presence ?— 


Whence came the wind that breathes its wild, thrilling 
symphonies through their branches? Who carpeted 
the land with the velvet grass, and flung abroad, over 


'| hill-side and valley, ’mid the wilderness and the solitary 


place, by the high way and by the stream, tho fairy 
wild flowers, to gladden us with their fragrance and 
beauty? Who poured out the still-gliding waters to 
meander through the vale and by the dark cliff? Look 
above you, Charles, in the dim and majestic sky? 
Who sustains those ponderous bodies now lighted up in 
the darkness—guides them and drives them onward, a 
countless number, through the illimitable wastes of 
space? Could all these wonderful objects have emana- 
ted from nought? What answers your better judg- 
ment? You must be convinced. I know that in your 
present state of belief you are far from being happy. It 
is a gloomy creed. Return to your allegiance to the 
Ruler of al] things, and happiness will again smile on 
you—He will be to you ‘as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land!’”’ 

A moment Maudant remained silent, gazing with as- 
tonishment on the impassioned and beautiful preacher. 

“Almost thou pursuadest me, Bell,” he at length 
said. ‘I have listened ’ti! I was wearied, to the great 
men of our land, on this subject,—those who bear away 
the palm in the arena of public debate—who are styled 
captains in the army of salvation, but they preach not 
as you preach. Almost thou pursuadest me. But can 
I, having once broken the yoke, bow my neck to it 
again? I might feign to believe, while in my heart I 
abhorred the sophistry, and such a course, honor forbids 
me to adopt.” 

“It is even so, then; the wide world with all its 
beauty and sublimity, hath never a voice nor a feature 
to awaken in your heart sentiments of adoration to 
the Ruler of the universe. You were not wont to be 
so stern and unyielding in the days of your childhood — 
in the early days of our intimacy. Then you loved the 
hale oak, not merely because it was the emblem of 
strength, the graceful elm, not merely because it was 
the Sylph of the forest. Then the tinge of the Summer 
bird’s plumage, or the simplicity of a wild flower, called 
forth your raptures, not merely because of their bright- 
ness and delicacy. There was a higher cause. You 
could point me out a fashioning and protecting hand in 
every thing. And even now, you would tell me that 
the belief which then bound our hearts together, so 
simple, 40 touching, and yet so ennobling and sublime, 
can work os no ill.”” 

“Urge me not thus,” said Maudant, striving in vain 


jl to repress the emotions which the remembrance of the 


happy days of youth and first love had called up. 
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“‘ Those were the palmy days of my eventful life. Fain 
would I return to that fairy realm of inexperience—fain 
would I be the simple dreamer I thenwas. But I have 
been abroad amid the stern realities of life—have looked 
upon the wretchedness and folly of the great world, and 
the spell is broken never again to be resumed. Call 
not to mind the happiness of past days, Bell, I conjure 
you. I would not willingly in heart, commit a lie; yet 
have you sorely tempted me to do so.” 

“* Then is it decreed that we part!” and save by her 
compressed lips, and pale brow, that fond girl evinced 
no sign of the whirlwind of conflicting emotions that 
was raging in her breast—‘ that we part, once and 
for ever! O, what a change afew months have wrought 
in you. 
amid the stern realities of life. 
téred into your heart. You have been lured aside into 
the regions of the shadow of death. What would the 
wide world be, if all held to your cruel belief?—did | 
dream that together we might brave the sorrows of the, 
reugh world—that its green and flowery paths would 
at times be open to our wandering feet. But it was an 
idle voyage, and I must atone for it by the disappoint- 
ment which the sundering of its ties has brought upon 


You have truly said that you have been abroad 
Their austerity has en- 


me. It is fated that our paths should lie opposite ; 
farewell!’ and she turned away. 

“Bell! Bell! do not leave me thus!” cried Man-| 
dant. 


be whether fortune frowned upon or favored me—thai 
,°9 


** Remember your promise ‘that mine you would 


you would never be the bride of another. 

“ And I still can adhere, in part, to that vow—never 
will L become the bride of another! But duty to Heaven, 
which is the first of all duties, compels me to break it 
in part. With you, lies the means of its fulfilment.” 

“‘ Tsabel Wardlaw !”’ said he, sternly, laying his hand 
upon her shoulder, and bending the fire of his dark eye 
upon her, “ recall those words, I conjure you, and seal 
not the doom of a heart already overcome with misery. | 
Fulfil your engagement, and never more by look, word 
or sign, shall you know that I believe differently from | 
yourself.” 

“It cannot be! even did I know that it was possible 


for you to keep such a promise. To ensure happiness, | 


a similarity of sentiment on so important a point | 
voice of Isabel Wardlaw. 


might seem requisite. And how could either of us ex- 
pect happiness with thoughts and feelings as far asun- | 
der as Heaven is from earth. Did poverty or sorrow 
darken your path—did misery in its worst form frown 
upon you, I might join my fortune with yours ; but 
never while you prove a renegade to the faith of your | 
fathers ! 
experience recalls you to the faith from which you have 


We part now, and for ever, unless time and 


diverged. Again I repeat it, and I pray Heaven to | 


lend me aid in keeping the resolution—never will I be- 
come the wife of an infidel!”’ 

She turned hastily away, the better to hide her injured 
feelings, and dreading the result of a further parley 
with one she so dearly loved. She hurried to her home, 
and retiring to her chamber, gave herself up to the bit- 
terness of her disappointment. However, a conscious- 


ness of the rectitude of her course soon dispelled her 


to strike him. 


| tears, and restored her mind, in some sort to serenity. 
| She had acted nobly thus to sacrifice her hopes, her af- 
| fections—the garnered affections of years, on the altar 
of duty, and the knowledge of this was a solace to her 
| wounded spirit. 
Maudant was thunder struck at her determined man- 
ner. He made no effort to detain her. He felt as if 
| the Jast link that bound him te the earth had been sev- 


| ered, and in the bitterness of his spirit, he cursed the 


day when first he saw the light. 
| Thus was a noble heart stricken down by the poison 
of infidelity. With talents to make him a leader among 
_mankind, and an indomitable perseverance to urge him 
| on in the race with the swift—with an exquisite taste 
| for the beauties and marvels of nature to shed its sof- 
_tening influence o’er his heart, he had wandered away 
into an ideal world of reason, and, struggling long amid 
its intricate mazes, had at length groped his way out by 
the door of infidelity. 

He looked upon the vaulted sky, with its thousands 
| of burning gems—he gazed upon the majestic forest, 
‘and upon the shadowy beauty of upland and vale, 
|sleeted, as they were, in the silvery moonlight, and 
_resting in slumberous calm, and his mind seemed for 

a moment to return to its wonted bias—*‘ Can it be 
_that I err in my belief?” said he. ‘‘ Whence come 
these wild and mysterious warnings that at times thrill 
trough my soul ? ” 


} But a smile of bitter scorn spread 
_ suddenly over his features. 
“Hence! away! ye relicts of my early superstition. 
| I will not brook your trammels,” and in the tumultuous 
_ state of his feelings, the better spirit was rejected. He 
| drew more closely around his heart the serpent that 
_ was feeding on the remnants of his hopes and happiness, 
and the fearful thought of putting an end to his gloomy 
surmizes by ending his life, obtruded itself upon him. 
He drew a pistol from his vest, examined the priming 
But a sudden thought seemed 
“Not thus!” he ejaculated through 
his clenched teeth, and hastily thrusting the pistol 


and adjusted the flint. 


| again into his vest, he strode over the uneven ground to- 


wards the woods. The home of his betrothed lay in 
his path. Ashe passed it by, he heard the low-breathed 
melody of a female voice. He listened. It was the 
She was praying. 

The thought of what he had lost in her by his rash- 


ness and folly spurred him on to the desperate deed. 


He tore himself away, and in a few moments, his tall, 


_ graceful figure was lost in the shadow of the forest trees. 


After threading his way through the feen and tangled 
undergrowth, amid the intricate forest windings, be at 
length emerged into an opening, deep amid the woods. 
A round knoll or bluff was before him, surmounted by a 
broad-armed oak—*“ a hale green tree,” standing alone 
in solitary majesty. The declevity was of a gentle as- 
cent, on the side nearest him, but on the opposite side 
it fell off in a precipitous descent, almost perpendicu- 
lar, at the foot of which a small stream formed a deep, 
silent tante, called the Barn Pool. It was a spot en- 
deared to him by a thousand touching recollections. 
Here he had spent many a happy hour in the days of 
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his childhood, and on the cliff he had gathered the clus- | 


tering wild-flowers to present to Isabel, when first the 
dream of love passed his heart. He strode up the hill 
and stood on the edge of the precipice. The scene 
around was in consonance with the gloom of, his mind. 


The sluggish midnight airs, poured a low, dull mono- | 


tone through the foliage of the oak beneath where he 
stood, which was answered by the black, forest-pines 
that towered like an array of embattled giants on the 


higher shore of the Barn Pool. But a strange fear was | 


in his heart. He imagined he saw a dark object moving 
among the trunks of the forest-trees. But he rejected 


the idea with a bitter smile. Again he was started by | 


the b00-booing of an owl that sat on the decayed limb 
of a neighboring tree. He turned away, and on the op- 
posite side of the water, there sat one of the wild ten- 
ants of the woods quietly squatted on his haunches, 
gazing upwards at him with its great glowing blear eyes, 
and he trembled. He clenched his teeth together and 
muttered an imprecation on his own cowardice. 

Again he gave utterance to his thoughts in moody so- 
liloguy — ‘‘Whence these strange fears—these dark 
misgivings? Am I not a brother to the rock, the soil 
and the wave? Shall I not lie down in their arms, and 
become as they, and thus help along the eternal round | 
of change which seems to be the only employ of the ele- | 
ments of this unaccountable world? Whence this fear 
of death? There is not among all mankind one with. 
whom I can claim kindred! And she to whom I have 
looked so long through weal and wo, as my guiding star, 


as my only source of happiness, she, too, has trampled | 


on a heart that would have died for her had occasion 
demanded. If [ turn to the world, what does the world 
offer in exchange for its thousands of evils—misery, pov- 
erty, disappointment, contention? What can I glean 
of happiness among those who cavil for the fading lau- 
rels of fame, for power, or grovel for wealth to lie down 








“Fire! and thus fill the measure of your wickedness. 
Fire! The dark pines cannot tell the tale, and there 
‘are none here beside. Fire! I shall but receive my 
| just deserts,’’ said the stern man, clapping his hand to 
his brow. 

Maudant was maddened to desperation. The report 
of the pistol rang through the woods; but the tall, dark 
man stood there, erect anduninjured. Maudant hurled 
the weapon from him far into the Barn Pool. 

‘“‘ Charles,” said the minister, calmly, “‘ I have sinned 
in thus chasing you—Heaven forgive me for it! I acted 
almost a3 foolishly as yourself.” 

‘‘And who gave you a right thus to torment me? 
_Am I no where secure from your intrusion ?”” said Mau- 

dant. ‘Strange, implacable man! Tell me the secret 
of your power over me. Are you sent as an evil genius 
to dog me through the world? for from the first moment 
I saw you, disappointments and sorrow have been my 
portion. In the wilds of Mississippi, you have crossed 


| my path. On the borders of the great lakes, you have 


darkened me with your presence. I have looked upon 
| the crowds of the Atlantic cities, and you were of their 
_number. And now, at midnight, you come upon me in 
the untrodden haunts of the forest. Tell me, mysteri- 
ous man, why is this, for surely it comes not of accident 
—what is the bond that connects our fates and interests 
together, and whether you follow me for good or for 
evil?” 

“‘ The time is not come to answer all these questions. 
To the last, I will reply, by asking your own heart 
whether for good or for evil I have once and again in- 
| terfered in your behalf.” 

A silence of a moment ensued, when the minister 
again spoke. 

‘What was it, Maudant, that tempted the rash act 
you were about committing—why seek to shorten a life 
that, live as long as you may, would be too short for re- 


and die after a life spent in its accumulation? Away, | pentance.”’ 


then, ye cowardly fears, away! I am alone in the 
world—a unit among the hosts of mankind—as a parti- 
cle of sand on the face of the desert, and no more to be 
missed than that particle when the simoon hath swept 
through the waste and borne it away to some distant 
region ! ’‘ 

He looked down upon the still, mirror-like pool, 
which lay in the shadow of the cliff, glittering to the 
stars, seeming to woo him to its gentle embrace, and. 
the next moment the solitude might have resounded to 
his plunge. But a form sprung forward from the neigh- | 
boring pines, and dragged him back with violence from 
the dizzy verge of the precipice. Jt was the minister! | 

“Rash, unprincipled man,” said he, “dare you in. 
the face of Heaven, commit so cowardly a crime? 
Dare you thus wilfully mar the image of God, and seal 
your owndoom? Away!” and he spurned him down, 
the slope. 

Maudant drew the pistol from his vest. 

“Ha!” said the minister, “ would you commit a) 
dovble murder? ”’ | 

“By Heavens! I can bear it no longer! As you. 


“When I recognize your right to intrude your idle 
counsel upon me, I will answer you,” replied Maudant. 
‘Methinks that enough has passed between us, ere now, 
to satisfy you that you are engaged in a bootless em- 
ploy.” 

“Well, be itso! But I must have your promise on 
your sacred honor, that you will never again attempt 
your own life.” 

Maudant turned pale with rage.—‘‘ This is audacity 
beyond endurance,” said he. ‘ A curse on yonder pis- 
tol for not doing its duty in ridding the world of such an 
arch miscreant as yourself.” 

** Do you promise ?” said the implacable man, calmly.” 

“ Will it rid me of your presence,” queried Maudant. 

“For a while, at least—perhaps, for ever!” 

“Then is it a settled compact. I swear it by all 
that the earth contains of wretchedness! ” 

“I believe I may rely upon your word,” said the 
minister. And he walked Icisurely down the hill, and 
was soon hid from view by the broad branches of the 


pines. 
o @ ° . 7 . 





value your life, begone! " 





Time rolled on; a year had passed by, and the once 
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happy, innocent and generous Charles Maudant had || the palate taste, or why the limbs should have the power 
become a misanthrope—a wanderer, like the fabled | of motion, unless it assigns a great—an Omnipotent 
Jew, on the face of the earth. He had no home—alike 1 first cause. For surely the frail tegument of man’s 
were all sections and places, all times and sewsons to|| body which is but dust, abiding in life for a time, but to 
him. He had drark still deeper of the poisonous cup, | return to its kindred element, possesses not these quali- 
and had now become a high priest in the creed of apos- | ties in its simple state. Can reason assign a cause why 
lacy. || the oak should burst from the acorn—should grow and 
Dark is the prospect of the gambler—dreary is the | thrive, till in the lustihood of its strength, it towers 
future of him who makes the wine-cup his idol—drear | uloft, the king of the forest? or why the simple wild- 
is the prospect of the destroyer of innocence—evil are || flower should spring up and plume itself by the still wa- 
the latter days of him who robs the widow and the fath-|| ters? Whence in Autumn your golden harvests are 
erless of their sustenance. But triply dark, triply dreary | spread over hill and valley; can reason assign a cause 
is the future prospect of him who has lost sight of the || why they are so? Ye sowed the seed, and, ye may say, 
simple teachings of nature and the Bible, and wanders || the earth caused it to grow, but surely, the inert clod 
withont chart or compass on the fathomless, tideless|| has no power of itself!” 
sea of Infidelity. Such was the case with Mavdant.|| Thus the minister went on, growing more eloquent as 
He had clung to the gloomy creed, till he had found a | he advanced, and dashing to pieces the loose structure 
sort of pleasure in disseminating its doctrines. and ephemeral devices of Maudant, while every ear was 
In a newly-finished hall in one of the far settlements | attentive, and every eye was upon him. He ceased at 
of Kentucky, a large assemblage were congregated to 1 length, and turned round for a reply from Maudant, but 
hear the new doctrine, and he was there to harrangue | the place where he had stood was vacant, The words 
them. Long had he kept the attention of old and of the minister had brought conviction to his heart— 
young fixed by his eloquence, and he was about closing ! had poured a flood of light on his mind by which he 
“ Citizens,” said he, “these are the simple teachings saw the hideousness of his own acts, and while all eyes 
| were upon the old man, with the arrow quivering in his 
| heart, he had rushed out, overwhelmed with despair by 





of reason, which are the noblest of man’s endowments. 
They cannot be controverted! If there be the man 





here who can answer me them, let him enter the lists, |! a sense of his own dark deeds. 


and do battle manfully. A fair field is all that I ask at) 
your hands. I stand ready for the combat.” 
A voice was heard in one of the back seats—* I shrink | 


not from your haughty challenge, though but a weak |) 





For three days Maudant wandered through the woods, 


_ shunning the dwellings of the inhabitants, and discarding 


the wants of nature. He was but little better than a 


maniac. Buta sweet soothing calm at length settled on 


and unworthy soldier in the armies of the living God!” |) his o’erwearied breast. Far in the woods he had sat 


A veteran-looking man in black advanced up the aisle | 
Maudant quailed at the sight. 


—it was the minister’ 


“T come,” said he, ‘to do battle in behalf of the), 


him down on the riven trunk of an uptorn tree. The 
huge boughs of the plane trees, overhead, were so over- 
run with wild grape-vines, and so thick was the foliage, 


great truths of the gospel. Rash man! Does not thy) that although it was high noon, not a ray of the sun 


conscience smite thee for thy haughty boasts?” 

He stood as if waiting of reply—a noble patriarchal | 
figure. On his brow, where time and care had left their | 
traces in many a deep furrow, the “ beaded sweat ”’ stood | 
for the day was sultry—and the long locks of his thin, | 
silvery hair were stirred by the light airs that flowed | 
through the open windows, while with folded arms he | 
bent his keen gray eye as if in sorrow upon his adver- | 
sary. He met his opponent with the strong language 
of the Bible— 

‘Who art thou, thus to darken counsel by words 
without knowledge ? Knowest thou not that in Jehovah's. 
eye thou art but as a moth which the slightest of the 
agents of his power could crush, as the vile worm is| 
crushed by the foot of the reckless school-boy? Atom. 
of the dust ! where wast thou when Jehovah laid the foun- | 
dations of the earth? Declare, if thou hast understand- | 
ing. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest, or who hath stretched the line upon it | 
Whereupon are the foundations fastened, or who laid 
the corner stone thereof? | 

And what becomes of this wasted reason when we 
look at things in an abstract point of view?” said he, | 
turning to the audience. “Can reason assign a cause 


| 





why the ear should hear, the eye see, the nostril smell, 


penetrated the leafy canopy. It was intensely hot, and 
a silence that might almost be heard reigned through 
the wide, reposing forest, save when broken by the soli- 
tary whistle of. some unseen bird, or the rustle of the 
withered leaf, as spinning round, it fell to the earth. 
The serenity and repose of the scene around him seemed 
at once to enter his heart. His brow relaxed from the 
sternness of despair, and a bland smile played over his 
pallid features. He arose and sought the house of a 
neighboring farmer. The hospitable man could hardly 
recognize in the wan figure before him the proud and 
daring young man to whose eloquence he had listened 
but a few days before. 

However, Maudant’s wants were attended to, and a 
substantial repast restored to him, in a measure, his 
strength. In the mean time the generous Kentuckian 
had sent to the minister, who appeared to be deeply in- 
terested in Maudant’s behalf, to inform him of his safety. 
The information brought the old man to the farm-house. 
As he entered, Maudant advanced with extended hand 
to meet him. 

‘IT owe you much,” said he, emphatically. “Can 
you forgive my past insults and unkindness? Your 
words were as the barbed arrow to my heart. I have 
seen the folly of my blasphemous theory, and terribly 
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have I exhaled my errors. But the light of truth has |! who, for indignities heaped upon me by your father, lured 
once more shed its serene influence upon me, and I am 1 her away, and to deceive you, threw her hat and shaw! 
resolved henceforth to the end of my life—Heaven per- into the sea. When I deemed he had secured his de- 
mitting—to devote myself to the building up that which) serts at my hands, I wished to restore her to him—to 
in my blind zeal I sought to overturn!” | her.standing in society. But I knew of now ay in which 

The old man regarded him with a look, in which as- | I could do so with safety to myself, until the packet 
tonishment was blended with joy, till the tears sprang ship went to pieces on the breakers; when I seized the 
to his eyes. | Opportunity, went to the sea shore, and pretended to 

‘* Now art thou my own dear boy!” said he. ‘ Ay,| have found her tied up in a cloak, asa relict of the wreck. 
look upon me—look upon thy father, Charles, for indeed Now am I doubly revenged.” 
thou art my own, my onlyson! God be praised thatin| There were so many circumstances to corroborate 
owning thee, I find a son worthy of being owned!”’ the truth of this story, that I could not but believe it. 

‘‘ Maudant fixed his keen eye on the old man witha) When I turned from listening to the mad woman's 
look of incredulity, while the blood alternately flashed communication, I found that Mary had fainted. Long 
But conviction, did the fit continue upon her, and when at length she 


over and receeded from his brow, 
came at last; a deadly pale overspread his conunte-| began to show signs of returning animation, I bade her 


nance, and he sank into a chair. adieu for ever, and wandered forth a wretched being. 


‘Itis evenso! Iseeitall! But why, oh why did I found a sort of solace in acts of good to others, and at 
you not before inform me of this? I might have been | length became a preacher. 
a paracide!”’ | Mean time you were born, and subsequently were 


“TI cannot explain at present, Charles,” said the, put away with one of my distant relatives to be brought 
minister. Thou art my son—let that suffice thee for up as his own child. 


| Although a wanderer from one exterior of our coun- 


the present.”’ 
‘And who and where is my mother?” exclaimed try to the other, I have never ceased to watch over you. 
Maudant. || When you were far from suspecting it, I have influenced 
‘I know not,” replied the old man; “when | last) your movements. And often, when, in my journeyings 
heard of her, she was far away in New England.” | to and fro, I have tarried under the roof where you re- 
‘Explain me this mystery! I must—1 will have it | | sided, for a night’s rest, have I stolen to watch your 
explained! Death were preferable to suspense!” slumbers and shed bitter tears over you. Such has 
The minister stood a moment in deep thought. “ Per-/) been the course of my life till a few weeks since, when 
haps it were as well,’’ said he, “but I had intended to | duty called me to attend the dying bed of a poor woman. 
Upon entering the hovel, I found that it was Clara 


have seen your mother first. 


Your mother, when but a mere babe, was saved—the Maxwell. hs ; 
sole survivor of a fearful shipwreck, which took place | ‘God be praised!” she ejaculated, as I came near 
during a Winter’s tempest on the coast of New Eng- her. “TI could not die with the weight of one sin upon 


land. She was adopted by a gentleman who resided | my heart. I have called you hither to mend, as far as 
near the spot where the disaster happened, and educa- possible, a great injury perpetrated against you,”—and 
ted by him as his own child. My father lived near, and she went on to tell me that she had fabricated, out of 

: revenge, the story regarding my sister and my wife 
She had hardly finished her story, ere she breathed her 
last! 

I should have proceeded immediately in search of 
‘my wife, but the extraordinary course you were taking, 
_ demanded my attention in this quarter, so I forwarded 
| the joyful news in a letter.” 


of course, I was often thrown into company with the 
young orphan. As she ripened into womanhood, I loved 
her, and in due time was married to her. But I am | 
anticipating my story. 

I must inform you that a young sister of mine, while | 
yet I was but a child, suddenly disappeared; and al- 
though every effort was made, nothing definite could be 


learned of her. It was concluded, and in all probability The next day Maudant and his father started for New 











correctly, that she had fallen from the rocks into the) 
sea, as her bonnet and a handkerchief which she | 
wore at the time of her disappearance, were subse- | 
quently found on the shore. Thus the matter rested | 
till a few months after I was married, when a poor de- | 
luded wretch, by name, Clara Maxwell, who had threat- | 


England. A new and boundless source of happiness 
seemed to be opened to his impetuous spirit, and he 
| could once more “ bend the quiet of a loving eye”’ upon 
_the beauties of the scenery through which they passed. 
| And the father, too, relaxed from his stern bearing, and 
once more seemed to be imbued with the gentleness of 


ened me with vengeance for having had her committed, | disposition which characterized his youth, and which 
on account of her follies, to the Poor House, having es- | years of stoical suffering seemed to have wrested from 
caped from durance, came suddenly into the room where | him. At length the blue hills of their own New Eng- 

|| land rose to their view, and with them came a thousand 
“T have | endearing recollections. 


To be concise, the elder Maudant found a wifs, and 


I was sitting with my wife. 
“ Dastard, tremble!” said she, wildly. 
sworn vengeance against you. I come to redeem my 


pledge, by informing you of that which wou!d otherwise | Charles, a mother, ready to receive them with smiles, 
have perished with me. You once lost a sister. Yon-. | and in the seclusion of a country life, the old folks spent 
der she sits in the character of your wife' 


I, it was, | the remnant of their days in tranquillity and contentment. 
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As soon as Charles Maudant could consistently leave || 


the house of his parents, he sought the village where 
his betrothed resided. He demanded, and readily ob- 
tained an interview with Isabel, for the change in his 
sentiments had been noised abroad ere his arrival. | 
Her pale and emaciated features told how great a sac- 
rifice she had made in giving him up. Albeit a few | 
days of social intercourse with one in whom her aflec- | 
tions were concentered, restored the wonted bloom to | 
her cheek, and the fire to her eye, and again she was 
the smiling, lovely Bell Wardlaw, the delight of her ac- 
quaintances.. And when the joyous Autumn came with | 
its ripened fruits and golder: harvests, a bridal party had 
assembled at the stately mansion of Mr. Wardlaw. and | 
his fair daughter became the wife of Charles Maudant. | 
But in his happiness, Maudant forgot not the inten- 
tion he had formed of repairing so far as in him lay, the | 
injury he had done by his infidelity. He embarked in 
the missionary cause, and is now, with his beautiful, 
affectionate and generous wife, toiling for the good of | 


} 
| 


strangers, under the burning suns of Hindostan. | 








| 


Original. 
THE COLDLY BEAUTIFUL. 


BY JCHN M. CASEY. 


I met her in the spirit-stirring dance, 

Where merry voices, and the subtle tone 
Of music poured their wild and rich romance— 

And radiant faces beamed, and bright eyes shone— 
And merrily with the jest the glass went round, 

And Beauty’s cheek blushed in its deeper rose, 
And the ear drank in thirstily each sound,— 

But still her spirit, in its strange repose, 
Seemed bound, as wont, with a mysterious thrall— 
To her 'twas but a dream—that gorgeous festival ! 














She had seen eighteen Summers, and to her 

Their lapse had been but an unchanging dream 
Untinged by wild extremes of bliss or care— 

Nor mellowed by young passion’s earlier beam :— 
She was a strange, and yet a gentle thing, 

Formed for each kindly impulse, and for thought 
Fresh as the blossoms of her hope’s Day-spring,— 

But in her cheek no kindred blush it wrought— 
You'd deem her made to brighten, and to bless— 
So beautiful, but ah, cold—cold, and passionless ! 


And she went from her father-land away, 
And breathed the soft air of a sunnier clime ;— 
Where ye may mark, in wild and proud array, 
The classic relics of the Olden Time,— 
Where looks and blushes eloquently speak, 
And Love reposes on each brow of snow, 
And ye may feel the warm blood in your cheek 
Burn with a brighter and intenser glow, 
Or list the burning tale breathed out in song, 
Of a fond, doating heart, by hopeless passion wrung. 





And yet, of that fair clime her spirit caught 
No ray to give it radiance, and she came 
Back to her father’s halls. 





Long absence wrought ] 


Act Fourth, Scene last. 


| No change within her heart ;—she was the same. 
And of the glad home-faces, is there none 
That may not smile its welcome? There is hushed 


|For aye one kindred voice, and the deep tone 


Of anguish from a mother’s heart hath gushed ; 
And though she grieved not, that bright one, nor wept, 
Her hand the young flowers nursed where her dead sister 
slept. 


Time passed, and many a suppliant knee was bent, 
Love whisper'd in her ear its words of guile, 
And voices in her praise were eloquent, 
And melting glances pleaded for a smile, 
And a smile answered them, cold—cold tho’ sweet 
As the faint morn-blush of an April sky,— 
Still was her heart unwon :—it could not beat 
With the frail, fleeting hopes that bud and die ;— 
She had no thoughts for earth,—to her ’twas given 
To “ dwellapart’’ below, and brightly dream of Heaven. 


And such was she—the Coldly Beautiful, 
And not less pure than beautiful: I have prayed 
For hope and strength my weary thoughts to lull, 
And like the spirit of that sinless maid, 
o mock at passion’s strife. It is not mine 
Thus to subdue:—and oh, if e’er we feel 
Aught of a Heaven in the heart’s inmost shrine— 
A witchery o’er its aching fibres steal ;— 
’Tis when a passion in the bosom stirs, 
Kindled by Heaven’s torch in a pure heart like her's. 


Oswego, N. Y. 


T 








Original. 
SCENE FROM THE NEW TRAGIC DRAMA OF 
“ ALMAMEN; OR, THE JEW OF GRENADA." 
Founded on Bulwer’s romance of Leila. 


BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 

Interior of a vast Gothic 
Chapel—a flight of marble steps ascending to the 
altar which is brilliantly illuminated and decorated 
with all the grandeur of the Romish Church. Pro- 
cession of Priests, Monks and Nuns. Tomas de 
Torquemeda and other Monks of the Dominican or- 
der. Leila, in the habit of a novice, supported be- 
tween two Nuns, a third following with the veil. 
Hymn and chorus of Monks and Nuns, kneeling on 
either side of the altar. Tomas De Torquemeda 
kneeling on the steps in front. 


Hoty Mother! Saint of Heaven! 
To thy peaceful service given, 
Fair in form, and youthful beauty 
One to thee devotes her duty. 

Let thy Grace upon her shine, 
Virgia Mother! she is thine! 
Earth abjuring, humbly kneeling 


Thus her virgin vows revealing N 
World, and all its joys resign 
Take her Heaven! she is thine’ Ii 






ALMAMEN; 


OR, THE JEW OF GRENADA. 
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Music. Leila is led to the altar—as thew reach the |I will not breathe a vow, to taint my soul 


steps of which, Almamen, with dagger in hand, rush- I With perjury. Father! Muza! help me. 


es wildy in, followed by Muza. 
Leila and drags her forward. 


Tomas de Torquemeda. 


Avaunt, fell sorc’rer! release the maid. 

Thy magic arts can here avail thee nought, 

She is devoted to the cause of Heaven! 

Almamen. 
Back! back, lying Priest! She is my daughter! 
I claim her by a father’s sacred right, 
Demand her in the name, of the Great Sire 
Of all mankind ! 
Leila. 
Oh! my father hear me, 

And wrestle not ’gainst the decrees of Heav’n. 

No force compels me to this sacred choice, 

But now a willing convert to their Faith, 

The only wish, I cherish upon earth, 

Is here to take, the consecrated vow. 

Almamen. 

The veil is rent—and now the worst is known— 
Thy beauty is all—all, desecrated, 
And thy form, is but unhallow’d clay! 
Dog of a Nazarene! this, is thy work ! 
Here, by thine own altars, I defy thee, 
And spurn thee, ’mid the tortures of thy court! 
Thus, thus, doth Almamen, the Jew, rescue 
The last and fairest of his house, from shame ! 


Stabs Leila. Muza, rushing through the crowd of | 


Almamen seizes They twine their arms around me, with brute force.— 


With cunning cruelty, they tear my heart-strings ! 


| : , : , 
Strange voices now, are hymning in mine ears, 
| And they have thrown the veil across mine eyes ; 


|, I can no longer see the forms I love. 
| Oh! tear it off—the vow is not pronounc’d! 
| Muza! I can be thine—yes, I amthine! thine! [ Dies. 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Monks and Nuns, exclaims, ‘‘ Hold! murderer!" || 


and catches Leila as she is failing, in his arms. 
Almamen drops the dagger, and stands apparently 
unconscious of what passes. 
Leila. 
Father, I thank thee—thou hast given me, 
The Peace I hop’d, the Freedom, that I sigh’d for. 
Muza. 
Leila ! beloved Leila! 
Leila. 
" Ha! that voice! 
It calls me back to earth—brings to this fleeting soul 
The tide of Love, which once did overwhelm it. 
Or was it, but some Heavenly angel’s voice, 
So like to his, that I did deem it, Muza’s! 
Muza. 
It is thy Muza, live, oh! live for him. 
Leila. 
It is his voice—these are his arms, that bear me. 
I’ve had a fearful dream ; the cowled Monk, 
The veiled Sisters; they were all around me, 
And I did hear, methinks, the solemn strain, 
And thought I was a Christian, and devoted 
Unto the holy service of the Church! 
Tomas de Torquemeda 
Remove her. 
Let her not die, stain’d by the Moslem’s touch. 
Nuns approach to remove Leila—she clings to Muza. 
. Leila. 
I cling to earth again, for he is here! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
1} 


i} 


{ 
| 








Tomas de Torquemeda. 
Her virgin soul hath fled! remove the corpse, 
And seize the murderer—the Jew! 

They rush to seize Almamen who, starting from his 
abstraction, he breaks wildly from them, and taking 
the corpse from Muza, kneels with it in his arms, and 
gazes on it with an expression of tenderness and 
grief. 


Almamen. 


Who says ’twas murder? ‘twas a sacrifice ! 

Did [ not love, I had not killed her else! 

| It was a sacrifice which Heaven demanded ! [up 
(Come! [kisses the corpse—lays it down—then starting 


Which of ye dare seize the son of Isuchar? 


Alarms without. A Monk rushes in alarmed. 


[To Tomas. | 


Monk. 
Haste, holy Fathers—an angry crowd rush on, 
And cry for vengeance on tte traitor Jew. 
Holy Mother! they are here. 


Cries without of ‘‘ Vengeance! vengeance!" and an 


armed crowd of Spaniards and Jews rush in, who 
fall back as Almamen boldly advances in the centre 
of them. 


Almamen. 
Ha! I know ye, things of the market place ! 
Who traffic, and would sell your blood for gold, 
Christian and Moslem, were alike my fves, 
And tho’ I am your victim, I’m your vanquisher’ 
I am betray'd, even by those I toil’d for, 
For whom, I gave up ev’ry earthly peace, 
And dy’d my hands with my sweet daughter’s blood. 
The curse of old, rest with ye evermore, 
I do defy and curse ye! 
They rush on him with cries of “‘ Cut down the trai- 
tor,” “down with the false Jew,” and he falls pierced 
with several wounds. 


Almamen. 
Itriumph! Yes, I triumph even now! 
Not one—not one, dar’d singlyto assail me, ad 


Tt took a host to conquer Almamen ! 

Where is my daughter—where’s my gentle girl ? 

I will secure the safety of my child, 

And then, we'll storm the Alhambra; 

We'll rush against the Heathen !—but I bleed, 

And there’s not one to stop the gushing blood. 

My child would staunch it with her raven hair, 

But they withhold her from me—they would seek 
To make a Christian of her! My child a Christian ! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! I'll snatch her from them yet. 


Leila! I come to save thee, Leila! I come! 


| Starts up with a powerful effort, and attempts to rush 


forward—falls dead by the side of Leils. 
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Original. 
MARY DERWENT.* 
A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


ANN 53. 


BY MRS. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER VI. 


“ Alas! that man should ever win 

So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman's heart, and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to know 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never reunites again.” 

CaTHARINE Montour aroused herself from the load 
of degradation which had weighed down her proud 
spirit, while her confession of guilt was yet to be made, 
and resumed her story withless of startling energy than 
had hitherto characterized her manner. 

‘* Varnham had been absent more than a week, mak- 
We were 


ing preparation for our reception at Ashton. 
alone, Murray and myself, in the little boudoir which I 
have mentioned so often. He was sitting on the sofa to 
which my husband had so tenderly lifted me on the night 
befure my mother's funeral, reading one of my favorite 
Italian poets. I sat at his feet, listening to the deep, 
rich melody of his voice, watching the alternate fire and 
shadow that played within the depths of his large eyes, 
the clear, bold expresssion of his forehead, and the 


smiling curve of his lips, which seemed imbued with || 


I 


was lost in the first wildering dream which follows, with 


the soft poetry that dropped in melody from them. 


its delicious quietude, the entire outpouring of the affec- 


tions, when thought itself arises but as a sweet exhala- | 
tion from the one grand passion which pervades the 


whole being ; when even a sense of shame and guilt but || 


haunts the heart as the bee slumbers within the urn of 
a flower, rendered inert and stingless by the wealth of 
honey which surrounds it. 

“ Marray had been bred in society, and could not so 
readily fling off the consciousness of our position. A 
shadow, darker than the words of his author warranted, | 


now and then settled on his brow as he read, and more | 


than once he raised his eyes from the page in the middle 
of a sentence, and fixed them with a serious and almost 
melancholy earnestness on my face; then, as I would 
interrupt his thoughts with some of the pleasant words 
which love sends up from the full heart, as naturally as 
song gushes from the bosom of a nightingale, he would | 
press my hand to his lips, and without speaking, resume | 


MARY DERWENT. 


‘door and went out to meet my husband. 


—-—- 


suspicion awoke in my bosom—a suspicion that he did 


The 


not love me with his whule heart as I loved him. 


| scorpions, which my own act had engendered, were be- 


ginning to quicken in the warm atmosphere of my heart. 

‘“] was not conscious of it, but tears gathered in my 
eyes while they were yet steadfastly fixed on Murray’s, 
and whien he looked up, the expression of my face must 


| have told him something of what was passing in my 


mind. He threw down his book, and by gentle acts 
rather than explanatory words, strove to win me again 
to cheerfulness. He was half-lying on the sofa, with 
my hand lecked in his, murmuring over soft fragments 
of the poem he had been reading, apparently abandoned 
to the happiness of the moment, when there was a rust- 
ling among the shrubbery beneath the window, and 
‘quick footsteps smote along the gravel walk leading to 
the balcony. Every footfall jarred upon my ear like 
the vibrations of a bell. ‘The sudden recoil of my heart, 
and then its deep, heavy throbbings were almost audi- 
ble as | listened. IL felt the blood ebbing away from my 
face, and a faintness was upon me. Murray started 
and grasped my hand with a violence that pained me. 
It is strange how suddenly the weakest heart will gath- 
‘Do 


not fear me,’ I said with forced calmness, and drawing 
my hand from his grasp, I deliberately opened the sash- 


er up its energies, when flung back upon itself. 


He was al- 
ready upon the balcony, and sprang torward to greet 
me with more eager atlection than I had ever witnessed 
in him before. For one moment | was drawn to his 
| bosom unresistingly, for | was faint with agitation. He 
must have felt me tremble, but evidently imputed the 
emotion to joy at his sudden return, and with his arm 
Oh, how 


thoroughly Lt loathed the hypocrisy which my sin had im- 


about my waist, he drew me into the room. 


posed on the future! Murray bad nerved himself for 
the interview, and stood up, pale and collected, to re- 


ceive his late friend. When he saw my position, a faint 


flush shot over his forehead, but his forced composure 


was in nothing else disturbed. I put away my hus- 
band’s arm and sunk to a eeat, overwhelmed with a 
painful consciousness of the moral degradation I had 
heaped upon my spirit. 

** Murray went up to London the next day, and a few 
brief words of farewell were ali that could be granted to 
me. I went away by myself and wept bitterly. In my 
secret thoughts, I reproached him that he could leave 

me to the bitter task of concealment and dissimu- 


lation, without his support, burthened as he knew my 


/heart must be with anxieties and feelings which I might 


his book again; for a while allowing his voice to revel | reveal only to himself. From no other human being 


in the sweet, rich melody of the language, and then hur- 
rying on with a stern and abrupt emphasis, as one 
who strives by rapidity of utterance to conquer painful 
thoughts. My heart sunk within me as I| witnessed | 
this strange mood, and with a quick transition of feeling 
I at first began to wonder that any but happy thoughts | 
could occupy him when I was by his side, and then to | 
conjecture what those thoughts could be, till a terrible | 
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could I claim sympathy or council, and yet he left me. 
I felt the necessity of his absence, but was deeply pained 
by it. Deceit was a hard burthen to impose on a heart 
singularly frank and confiding in its nature. I felt that 
I had sacrificed the birthright of a free spirit for ever.— 
One suspicion haunted me continually—a doubt of Mur- 
Often did | ask myself if he were happy— 
if even then he did not in his secret heart regret the 
sacrifice I had made to him, the voluntary bondage 


which he had imposed on himself. There was misery 
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in the thought, but oh, many, many were the painful ap- 
prehensions which haunted my imagination. For two 


days 1 was tormented by shadowy evils. 


were full of inquietude, and my sleep was not rest. | 


Thencame his first letter, soconsiderateand gentle, so full 
of manly solicitude for my peace of mind. Happiness 
sprang back to my heart like a glad infant to its moth- 
er’s bosom. The earth seemed bursting into blossom 
around me. Again I flung away thought, and surren- 
dered my spirit to its first sweet dream of contentment. 

“* Murray joined us at Ashton. Among the guests 
who spent Christmas with us, was a young lady of re- 
fined and pleasant manners, the orphan of a noble fami- 
ly, whose entailed property had fallen to a distant heir 
on the death of her father, leaving her an almost pen- 
niless dependant on a wealthy aunt, who seemed anx- 
ious to get rid of her trust with as little expense as pos- 
sible. 


behalf, for her coarse relative supplied her but sparingly 


My sympathy was excited in the young lady’s 


with the means of supporting her station in society, and 
in her vulgar eagerness to have the poor girl settled and 
off her hands, was continually compromising her deli- 
cacy and wounding her pride. Louisa was reserved, 
and somewhat cold in her disposition, but my feelings 
had been enlisted in her behalf, and I contrived by every 
little stratagem in my power to supply her want of 
wealth, and to shield her from the match-making 
schemes of her aunt. Being much in my society, she 
was thrown into constant companionship with Murray. 
He did not at first seem much interested in her, for she 
was retiring and not really beautiful, but by degrees the 
gentle sweetness of her character won its way to his 
heart, and he seemed pleased with her society, but there 
was nothing in the intimacy to alarm me. | was rather 
gratified than otherwise that he should be interested in 
my protege. When we again took up our residence in 
town, L occasionally acted as chaperon to Miss Jameson, 
but as my hopes centered more trustfully around one ob- 
ject, my taste for general society diminished, and J sur- 
rounded myself with a small circle of distinguished in- 
dividuals, and mingled bat little in the dissipations of 
the world where her aunt was constantly forcing her to 
exhibit herself. I was still interested in her, but the 
repulsive coarsness of her relative prevented a thorough 
renewal of the intimacy which had existed while she 
was my guest. 

‘A year passed by, in which had been crowded a 
whole life of mingled happiness and misery. My love 
for Murray was in no way diminished, but its character 


had changed. The first sweet hope of happiness which 


came with the early outpouring of my heart had departed | 


for ever. A_ settled foreboding of separation and evil 
had chastened my expectations, and instead of looking 
forward with hope, my spirit gradually gathered up its 
etrength to meet its destined fate whenever it might 
come. Love is almost intuitive in its perceptions. 
Long before I had any proof, I felt that Murray was 
changed. He strove to deceive me, strove to deceive 
himself, but the very means which he took to delude 


away the reason of both, but served to fasten the truth 


My mornings | 


vpon my heart. I had made his nature a study, and | and bade her array me in my gayest apparel. 
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when I saw him day by day becoming more respectful, 
more gentle and compassionate in his manner toward 
me, J] knew that there would soon be no hope. It was 
not in his nature to turn rudely and crush the being 
who had loved him so fatally; but what mattered it 
how the steel was tempered, so long as the blade was 
struck home? The blow fell at length; Murray was 
about to be married. He did not allow me to be tor- 
tured by public rumor, but came and told me with his 
own lips. I had been very sad all the morning, and 
when | heard his familiar knock at the street door, and 
heard the footsteps to which my heart had never yet 
failed to quicken its pulsations, approaching my bou- 
doir, a dark presentiment fell upon me, and I trembled 


But I 


had learned to conceal my feelings, and sat quietly in 


as if a death-watch were sounding in my ears. 


my cushioned chair, occupied with a piece of fine nee- 
dle-work when he entered. He was deeply agitated, and 
his hand shook violently when I arose to receive him. 
Mine was steady. I was not about to heap misery on 
He tried to break the 


subject gently to me, and by reasoning and expressions 


the heart that had clung to me. 


of respect, to reconcile me to the step he wished to take. 
With a calmness which startled even myself, I inquired 
lt was Louisa Jameson, the 
No 
matter, I had nerved myself to bear all. If my heart 
He had not yet 


the name of my rival. 


creature whom I had cherished even as a sister. 


trembled, no emotion stirred my face. 
proposed, but he knew that she loved him, and her po- 
sition with her aunt pained him. Still he would not 
propose unless I consented. He had come to throw 
I did consent. Measuredly 
and coldly the words were spoken, but they did not sat- 


himself on my generosity. 
isfy him. He would have me feed willing—his happi 
ness should not be secured at the expense of mine—if 
No ad- 


vantage should be taken of a freedom rendered only 


from my whole heart I could not resign him. 
from the lips. There was bitterness in my heart that 
kept up its strength, for his words seemed like mock- 
He had flung me to the dust and asked me to 
I tried 
to dissemble, for why should I show him the ruin he 
was making ? would it take back the words he had spo- 
ken? would he love me again? Could I love him?— 
Never, as I had done! There was nothing of hate or 
dislike—not one wish for vengeance in my heart; but I 
would have been torn to atoms by wild horses, rather 
than have been to him what I had been, even for a mo- 
ment. Yet 1 could have died for him; nay, did I not 
suffer a keener pang than death, even then ; and did I not 
sternly force it back that he might not be made unhappy 
by the knowledge? Oh, how stone-like and calm I was 
after he had left me. I took up that piece of fine nee- 
die work and finished the pattern neatly, very neatly, 
for my fingers never quivered for an instant. I believe 
that I went through the routine of the day—that I gave 
orders to servants and received company, but I cannot 
I had been in my dressing-room 


ery. 
smile, while his foot was grinding me there. 


remember distinctly. 


many hours, when my maid came to remind me of a 
I started up 


Never 


ball and supper to which I was engaged. 
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do I remember myself so beautiful as on that night. | ficient to endow my rival, and thus indirectly secure a 
There was fever in my cheek, and the fire of a wounded | sufficient competence to him. I gave orders to my agent 
spirit in my eyes—a wild, sparkling wit flashed from | that thirty thousand pounds should be immediately raised 
my lips, and among the gay and the lovely I was most | for me, and when the sum was secured, I went pri- 
gay and most recklessly brilliant. I was among the | vately to the house of my rival, and with little persua- 
last of the revelers, and when I sprang to my carriage, | sion induced her parsimonious relative to present it to 
waving kisses to my noble attendant, and was whirled | Miss Jameson, as from her own coffers. I knew that 
away amid the light of attendant flambeau, there was | 
many a heart that envied the beautiful and happy Lady | was not likely to deprive herself of the eclat of a gene- 
Gordon. Why should they not? They could not see) rons deed by exposing my share in it. 

the sudden recoil of that overtasked spirit. They did ‘* There was something in the performance of this act 
not follow me home to witness the dark shadows gather | which softened my feelings, and as I left the old lady's 
around the eyes they had admired, nor the hollow white- | 4partment and descended the stairs, it was with a gentler 
ness of my cheek when the glittering raiment had been and more resigned sensation than I had known for days. 
removed from my form, and the flowers unwreathed | The sound of horse’s hoofs upon the pavement made 
from my hair. They could not feel the sharp pain that | me start back like a guilty thing. The drawing-room 
shot through my side, nor mark the red blood-drops door was ajar, and I saw Louisa Jameson rise from 
springing to my lips as I lay trembling and exhausted (ber seat and glide to a window with sparkling eyes, 
on the floor of my dressing-room, while my frightened and cheeks flushed with expectation. A quick, double 
attendant was bathing my temples and weeping over knock, and Murray entered. He gave his hat carelessly 
to a servant, as one who had a right to claim instant at- 
tendance, and then I saw his eyes kindle, and an answer- 


my secret was safe, for she was a worldly woman and 


me. All were deceived except that poor girl and my- 
self, andi perhaps one other, for Murray was at the ball. 


Varnham was down at Ashton, and the relief of solitude | ing smile greet her's, when he saw his affianced bride 


| coming forward to meet him. I drew back upon the 
stairs, faint with the heavy throbbing of my heart, and 
friends still. 1 had suffered much during the night, | then I heard their low voices mingle, saw their hands 


but I put rouge on my pallid cheeks, and with forced | Clasp and their lips meet. I saw him draw her gently 
He appeared | '0 % sofa, and then my eyes grew dim. I felt that I 


was fainting, but my mind had yet power over the body. 


at least was at my command. 
“Murray called in the morning, for we were to be | 


cheerfulness went down to receive him. 
ill at ease. Perhaps he feared reproaches after I had 
recovered from the first effect of his desertion. Heneed [I was obliged to support myself by the bannister, yet I 
not. The ruin it had wrought was too deep for tears made my way unobserved into the street; they were 
or weak complaints; when the death blow comes we | too happily occupied to notice the wretched woman 
cease to struggle. Men are willing to believe that which | Who had thus exposed her heart to another blow, that 
they most desire, and Murray readily persuaded him-| she might do them a service. His saddle-horse, the 
self that my outward appearance of contentment was | Same that had borne him to my door almost every morn- 
real; that wounded pride was all that he had to reproach | ing for a year, stood upon the pavement. It was a no- 
himself with inflicting. He seemed relieved and really | ble beast, and had been the companion of our rides at 
grateful; we should yet be very happy —innocently | Ashton. My own favorite horse had been purchased to 
happy, he said, and that we never could have been match him. I was on foot, without attendant, and had 
while breaking a moral and conventional rule for which | worn a large, close bonnet, that none might recognize me 
society extorted such penalties from the woman. The 'near the house of my rival, but the sagacious creature 
fortitude with which I had listened to a separation, had || knew me spite of my disguise. He began to paw the 
secured his respect for ever. I should henceforth be to | stones, and curved his head round with a low, whim- 
him as a very dear sister; to Louisa, a generous friend. | pering neigh, as I passed by. How soothingly any to- 
“« Marray was sincere in all this, for he resolutely ken of attachment, even from the lowliest animal, goes 
deceived himself into a belief of his own wishes. I | toa deserted heart. I could not resist the impulse, but 
went through the scene bravely; no word nor look be- | turned back and patted the beautiful animal’s neck as I 
trayed the agony forced back to the solitude of my own | had been wont to do in happier days. 
bosom. I had no weak, feminine wish, that he should ‘Have a care, miss,’ said the man who held him, 
be appalled by the wreck he had made. ‘he is apt to be skittish with strangers. I never saw 
“«T ascertained that Miss Jameson’s aunt had refused | but one lady that was not afraid of him.’ 
to bestow any fortune with her niece, and I knew that || ‘And who was that?’ I inquired, gathering the 
Murray was fur, far from wealthy enough to meet the | thick veil more closely over my face. 
expenses of an establishment befitting his rank. Icould ‘Oh, the Lady Gordon, God bless her; I should like 
not bear that he should have his fine mind cramped |to see the horse she could not manage. Bluebuck was 
down to the petty annoyances of a limited income, nor | always like a lamb when she was near, and would snuff’ 
that she should be for ever crushed benerth the humilia-| round and eat bread from her little white | and as dain- 
ting consciousness of poverty. Varnham never allowed | tily as a lap dog. Why ?—’ 
himself to exceed his own little income, and the reve- ‘John,’ said a voice from the window, ‘you may 
nues of our estates far exceeded our general expendi- take Bluebuck away. I shall walk home.’ 
wre. It was therefore easy for me to raise a sum suf- | “I grasped my veil still tighter, and hurried forward 
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as if caughtin some disgraceful act. A moment after, the 
groom galloped by me, nodding and smiling with a free- 
The 


act, in itself, was sufficient proof that I was unknown, 


dom which my own familiarity had warranted. 


but the proud blood mounted to my cheek, and I felt as 
if his servant had offered me an indignity—as if I was 
never to be respected or loved again. 

“ Lentered that house once again, to see the man for 
whom I had sacrificed the innocence and hope of a life 
wedded to another. It was a strange wish, but I felt a 
kind of gladiator’s pleasure in goading my heart on to 
madness—a stern, unrelenting love of self torture. 1 
resolved to be present at the marriage. 

“1 strove to rest, but could not. In vain I loosened 
the golden cords and darkened my sumptuous couch 
with its wealth of drapery. 
lows of down, and drew the sheets of fine linen over my 
head. 
peased. Still L sought for rest. Should I go with my 
sunken eyes and pallid looks to his wedding festival— 
and that come on the morrow. Sleep—sieep, I must 
have sleep, for smiles and bloom would be wanted on 
the coming day; after that, 1 cared not; for it seemed 
as if my destiny would be consummated then. I went 
to my dressing table and poured out landanum, a large 
quantity, but some was shed over the table, for my hand 
shook as I emptied the vial, else 1 cared not if the sleep 
it brought should be eternal. The cup was of gold 
from which I drank the potion, and its jewelled rim 
sparkled to the flame of my night-lamp, as I raised it to 
my lips. 1 would have given it with all the vast wealth 
from which it had been purchased, for one hour of sweet, 
But it could not be; a heavy sense of 


My 


body became stupid, but there was no oblivion to the 


calm slumber. 
suffering settled upon my frame, and that was all. 
intense workings of the mind. The morning found me 
in my dressing-room, buried in the velvet depths of an 
easy-chair, with my eyes wide open, as they had been 
the whole night. A dressing-mirror swung on its stand 
before me, and an image, which I shuddered to recog- 
nize as the reflection of myself, seemed watching my 
wretchedness with sad, heavy eyes, that would not close. 
I buried my face in my dress, that I might not be haunted 
by the picture of my own misery, for | had no strength 
to wheel the chair away, or to remove the mirror. | 
must have slept awhile, for when I raised my face again, 
a broad sunshine was shed through the window-dra- 
pery, and a clock on the mantlepiece beat nine. In one 
hour he was to be married. I rang the bell and ordered 
that my dress should be as splendid as possible, and 


then I took no farther note of the costly robes which my 


bewildered maid brought out for my choice, nor gave | 

farther directions, but abandoned myself wholly to her 
| 

taste, not caring that the splendor in which she arrayed 


me was little befitting the early hour, so long as it shed | 
She had spo- | 


life over the deathly hue of my features. 
ken to me more than once, with no other answer than 
a faint desire that she should hasten, for my attention 
was fixed on the clock, whose pointer had crept round 
the dial, and almost touched the hour. Then she un- 


lecked a slender band of chased gold from my arm, and 


In vain I heaped its pil- 


The pain rankling in my heart would not be ap- 


shaking hand reclasped the precious circlet. 


energy and penetrated the crowd. 
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flung it carelessly aside to make room for the magnifi- 


cent bracelet which she had drawn from its casket. I 
dashed the glittering bauble from her hold, and with a 
It was 
his giit, and had never left my arm since the time his 
hands had placed it there. It maddened me that its clasp 
should have been undone by a menial, and on that day. 

“I eave one glance at the mirror before 1 went out. 
Execitementhad begun its work of beauty; a vivid, start- 
ling brillianey was in my eyes, and a feverish red bloomed 
in either cheek. My terrified French woman had per- 
formed her task bravely. Jewels flashed in my curls, 
and shed a starry brightness over my arms and neck, 
and my poor heart trembled like a wounded bird beneath 
a girdle that might have won a prince’s ransom. Oh, 
it was all a sad, sad mockery! 

“Like the stricken deer which still bounds on and on 
though the arrow is rankling in his side, I mingled among 
the crowd of high-born guests invited to Murray's wed- 
ding. Oh, how strangely every thing seemed ! the mur- 
muring sound of happy and pleasant voices was in my 
ears, feathers and diamonds and glittering satins floated 
confusedly before me, and it all appeared like a phan- 
tasmigoria. Then my sight cleared, and my hearing 
hecame keen, for there was a hush in the throng, and a 
stately noble came forth with the young bride leaning on 
his arm. I saw the changing of her soft cheek beneath 
the bridal veil, and the happy light of her eye as they 
led her before the bishop. A moment, and he stood by 
her side. The hurried words of his response came dis- 
tinetly to myear, and the voice was that which had won 
me to sin and wretchedness. 

‘* That man had loved me, and yet I stood within a 
few paces of him, ill with grief, and so wretched, that 
the very beggars in the street might have pitied me; yet 
he made his solemn vows to another, and did not feel 
my presence. The gnests gathered about the newly- 
wedded pair, and the sound of their congratulations 
came mockingly to me, where I sat alone in a distant 
part 
me of all my strength, and I could not arise, though I 


of the room. Sorrow had now nearly bereft 
felt that curious eyes might speculate upon me, sitting 
thus apart and agitated. I struggled for a moment's 
The moment my 
eyes rested on his face, and marked his proud, happy 
smile and kindling eye, I became calm, very calm, and 
should have remained so, for I had yet pride enough to 
nerve me, had that triumphant smile lingered one mo- 
ment or his lips after he saw me ; but it did not, for when 
he turned from the greeting of a fair girl by his side, 
and saw me standing before him, his brow and lip be- 
came colorless, and he recoiled a step as if a spirit had 
One glance had revealed the 
ruin he had made, for with all my mastery over the ag- 
ony struggling within, it must have forced its impress 


started up in his path. 


on the lineaments of my face. It was a dangerous mo 
ment for us both, for many curious eyes were upon us. 
I heeded it not, for what was life or good name to me 
then? But he grasped the hand which I had extended 
with a warning energy that thrilled back to my heart, 


and when he saw that my lips moved withaut syllabling 
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a word, he answered with a graceful ease, as if the | 
usual congratulations had been spoken. 1 addressed a | 
few words to his bride. What they were, I do not re- | 


member, but she smiled and raised her eyes wonderingly 
to my face, and asked if I had been ill. 
‘I would have left the house, for my unnatural | 
strength was giving way, but the bridal equipage was | 
drawn up before the door, and mine could not be called 
till it had driven off. I shrunk away to a window and 
drew the heavy curtains over the recess, for there was 
that stirring within my heart which would not longer | 
brook the gaze of a crowd. I stood behind the silken 
drapery with my throbbing forehead pressed against the 
casement and my hands clasped hard over my heart, 
when the curtain was suddenly lifted and Murray stood 
by my side. He was pale as death. and there was an: | 
cuish, such as I had never before witnessed, in his eyes. | 


A moment he pored over my face, while his own worked 


with strong emotion; then grasping my hands in both | 


his, he said in a half whisper of thrilling reproach, ‘ Oh | 
my God! Caroline, why have you deceived me thus? 
Why did you lead me to believe that you had freely | 
consented to this?’ 

“T did not speak. I could not; but my face was 
lifted to his, and he must have read there all the misery 
he had heaped upon me. I did not then strive to con- 


ceal it, for my pride was utterly crushed, and I had no 


strength left. Footsteps approached the window— | 
Murray started—the grasp of his cold hand tightened | 
on mine for a moment, and I was alone! 

‘* There was a bustle on the steps. A white veil gleam- 


ed before my aching eyes. Then the form of the bride- 


groom appeared. His pale, anxious face was raised to 
the window where I stood for one instant, and then my 
brain grew giddy, and I remembered nothing more, | 
save a flash of white ribands, and the whirl of a chariot | 
passing before my eyes, then the tramp of many horses 
seemed smiting me to the earth. I did not faint, for 
there was fever in my veins, and that gave me strength 


to endure. When my own carriage was drawn to the 





door, I went again through the crowd; a hand was ex- 
tended; I smiled and accepted it; but to this day do 
not know who led me from the room. I entered my 
house. Desolate and very melancholy it seemed. 
There was none to feel for me—no kind voice to ask 
why I was so wretched. Had my mother been alive, 1 
could have crept to her bosom, and pure as she was, 
have told her all, and with her sweet voice in my ear, 
and my arms about her neck, could have melted to 
tears; for she would have pitied and comforted me, 
sunken as Iwas. But she was in her cold green grave, | 
and even the memory of that brought no moisture to my | 


eyes. I could not weep, for no where could I turn .or | 


sympathy. I had no mother, no sister nor friend. My 
pride was crushed, and I had no strength left; yet my 
heart would not break. Then I thought of Varnham 
for the first time in many days, not as the husband I had | 
so deeply injured, but as the kind, good friend who had 
watched beside me, and loved me amid all my sorrows. 
I was not wholly in my right mind, and I bethought me 
but imperfectly of my sin, and how deadly was the wrong | 





I had done that man. He was at Ashton, and I re- 
solved to go to him, but with no definite aim, for I was in- 
capable of any fixed plan. But he was my only friend, 
and my poor heart turned back to him in its emergency 
of sorrow, with the trust of former years, and forgot 
that it had by one sinful act locked up the only well- 
spring of sympathy left to it. 

“T flung a large cloak over my splendid attire, and 
while my carriage was yet at the door, entered it and 
ordered them to proceed to Ashton. We travelled all 
day, and I did not once leave my seat, but remained 
muffled in my cloak with the hood drawn over my head, 
lost in the misty half-consciousness of partial insanity 
| believe that the carriage stopped more than once, and 
that food and rest were urged on me by my servants ; but 
L took no heed, only ordering them to drive forward, 
for the rapid motion relieved me. 

“Tt was deep in the night when we reached Ashton. 
Every thing was dark and gloomy ; but one steady lamp 
glimmered from the library window, and I knew that 
Varnham was up, and there. The library was in the 
back part of the house, and the sound of the carriage 
had not reached it. [made my way through the dark- 
ened hall, and entered my husband's presence. For 
one moment the feverish beatings of my heart were 
hushed by the holy tranquillity of that solitary student, 
and by the gloomy magnificence of the room. The no- 
ble painted window seemed thick and impervious in the 
dim light. The rich book-cases were in shadow, and 
cold marble statues looked down from their pedestals 
with a pale, grave-like beauty, as LT entered. Varnham 
was reading. One small lamp alone shed its lustre on 
the rare Mosaic table over which he bent, and threw a 
broad light across the pale, calm forehead which had 
something heavenly in its tranquil smoothness. I was by 
his side, and yet he did not see me. The solemn stil)- 
ness of the room had cleared away my brain, and 
for a moment I felt the madness of my intended confi- 


dence. I staggered, and should have fallen but for the 


edge of the table, which I grasped with a force that 
made the lamp tremble. Varnham started up astonished 
at my sudden presence; but when he saw me standing 
before him, with the fire of excitement beaming in my 
eyes and crimsoning my cheeks, with jewels twinkling 
in my hair and blazing on my girdle, where it flashed 


out from the cloak which my trembling hand had be- 


;come powerless to hold, he seemed intuitively to feel 


the evil destiny that I had wrought for myself. His 
face become pale, and it was a minute before he could 
speak. Then he came to me, drew me kindly to his 
bosom and kissed my forehead with a tranquil tender- 
ness that went to my heart like the hushings of my 
mother’s voice. I flung myself upon his bosom, and 
wept with a burst of passionate grief which startled him. 


_He seated himself and drew me closer to his heart, 


and besought me to tell him the cause of my sorrow, I 


| did tell him—and then he flung me frorn his bosom as if 
| I had been a reptile, and a curse—a bitter curse burned 
on the lips that had never till then known ought but 
blessings—not against me—no, he could never have 


cursed me—but on Murray. Then I bethought me of 











the evil that might follow, of bloodshed and murder, and 
I arose from the floor and fell before him, where he 
stood, and tried to plead and to call back all I had 
said. He lifted me again in his arms, though I felt a 


shudder run through his whole frame as he did so; and 
he told me to be comforted, and said many soothing 
words, and promised never to expose me or put me to 
shame, but he said nothing of him, and when I again 
strove to plead for his life, be put me sternly away, and 
then I went wholly mad.” 

To be continued. 
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MRS. FRY—AND A QUAKER MARRIAGE, 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


— 


I Hap often heard of the eloquence of the celebrated 
Mrs. Fry, in prayer; and after awhile had an opportu- 
nity of hearing her to great advantage. Her son was 
to be married to a Quakeress. The name of the youth 
was John Gunn Fry; that of the maiden, Rachael Rey- 
nolds—a portentous name, by the way, for a wife: Ra- 
chaels are sure to be widows if they marry. The Qua- 
kers, or Neighbors, as they are called in a part of Eng- 
land, or properly, the Friends, marry in what is called 
achurch, over sea, a meeting-house here. Among other 
celebrated characters who were invited to witness the 
ceremony, was Mr. John Dunn Hunter, (the white 
savage,) whose name, I dare say, may be found at the 
top, or near the top of the signatures. He wasa favorite 
with Mrs. Fry and her family, and would have made 
me acquainted with her, if [ had not been too much oc- 
cupied. 

About half an hour after I arrived, the parties came 
in; with as little of the primitive simplicity of George 
Fox's immediate followers, however, as one would ever 
desire to see any where, ‘The bride was equipped in 
white muslin and white sarsnet, like the rest of the 
world; a fashionable bonnet and a white veil—ves, a 
veil, and the first I had ever seen about the smooth hair 
and modest eyes of a Quaker-girl. I could not see her 
face, contrary to what I should have expected; for if 
marriage is a thing to be ashamed of, why do people 
marry? and if not a thing to be ashamed of, why do 
they cover their faces, or jump into a carriage the mo- 
ment they are tied together, and hurry away, and hide 
themselves a month or two, nobody knows where, as if 
they were running away with other people’s husbands 
or wives’ So the fashion is; and whatever may be the 
folly or wickedness of a fashion, how are we to help 
ourselves ? Here now, wasa pretty Quaker girl—I am 
sure she was pretty—whose real face I would have 
given the world to see; and yet, in obedience to a silly 
fashion, I had no opportunity of getting so much as 
single peep at her, from the first to the last of the beau- 
tiful ceremony, which made her and another, one for 
ever and ever. Shame on such mock-modesty. The 
truly modest woman, if she reflected for herself at such 
a time, would never hide her fave, Jest it should be 
thought she was ashamed of her husband, or thinking 


of what was improper. No, indeed—but her meek eyes | 
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would be lifted up with a serene joy and a holy pride, 
though her lip might quiver when she breathed, and 
her voice falter when she spoke. 

The bridegroom, though a Quaker, and the child of 
Elizabeth Fry—I believe her name is Elizabeth—was 
fashionably dressed, as if he, too, was ashamed of the 
faith which had made his mother so celebrated. And 
yet there was a something stiff, Quakerish, and prig- 
gish in his air; he was evidently not at his ease; not 
half so well satisfied with himself, or with his coat, as 
he would have us believe. —And how should it be other- 


wise? Both were hypocrites—both deceivers. 


But I have not half done yet. The bride was followed 
up to the place by three or four young women, rigged 
out as bride maids, after the vulgar fashion of the day ; 
a creature that glories in notoriety, while she pretends 
to be afraid of her own shadow—covering her face with 
a veil, and looking as if butter would not melt in her 
mouth, at the very moment she is parading the high- 
way, with a retinue of girls after her, so clothed as to 
proclaim what is about to be done, as with a trumpet 
from the house-tops. One of these Quaker bride-maids 
wore a wreath of flowers in her bonnet; another had 
a wreath about her waist; and all wore sarsnet slips 
with musling trimmings, and fashionable bonnets. And 
they carried it off well, too. Observe it where you- 
may, the women get over these things much more grace- 
fully than wedo. Inthe same rank in society, they are 
not a fortieth part so awkward, or shy, or one-sided, or 
left-legged. Go into a country ball-room, and compare 
the women you see there with the men you see there. 
The difference between the former, and the best educa- 
ted and most accomplished girls of the day, is not near 
so decidedly marked, as the difference between the lat- 
ter and the third or fourth rate gentlemen of the town. 
So here—the Quaker-girls were easy in their finery— 
but the Quaker-boys, who played the part of grooms- 
men, looked as if they had all been furnished with new 
coats for the occasion. They wore their hats a little o’ 
one side, to be sure; they unbuttoned their substitutes 
for a lappel, and their velvet collars were dogs-eared at 
one end, to look free and easy; but all to no purpose ; 
they were still Quakers, and every thing they did was 
Quakerish. 
At last a woman dropped upon her knees, and prayed 
awhile toa tune I never heard before, though I have 
heard some fifty or sixty Orthodox variations of the 


_whine—as if the Deity were to be sung to, like a sick 


child. This over, the parties to be married arose, and 
the youth went through his declaration, as if he had 
been practising it for many a day before his grandmother. 
“ Friends,” said he, with a free, loud, school-boyish air, 
“I take this my Friend, Rachael Reynolds, to be my 
wife, and promise through Divine assistance, to be unto 
her a faithful and affectionate husband, till it shall please 
the Lord by death to separate us’’—language worthy of 
all acceptation by the way. The woman followed, re- 
peating the same words, with a little variation, grasping 
his hand convulsively the while, and, moving her lips in 
such a way, that if she said any thing, it was entirely un- 


heard 











MY FRIEND. 


That over, Mrs. Fry, the mother, fell upon her knees, 
and prayed to the Father of Spirits for a biessing on the 
pair who had just entered the trying and perilous path 
of matrimony. The prayer was good, the language 
natural and proper, and her voice rather sweet, though 
she, too, had that miserable whine which so takes away 
from the dignity of prayer, and which, unless people 
lave grown up to it from their birth, must appear to 
them like the whining of a whipped school-boy, or the 
mockery of what prayer should be—an affectionate and 
earnest outbreaking of the soul; a thanksgiving, not an 
expostulation; a grateful and profound acknowledg- 
ment for the past, not an importunity for the future— 
leaving the Father of men to look after his work here- 
after, as he has heretofore, in his own way. Her chant 
reminded me strongly of the chant of Pistruccio, the Ita- 
lian improvisatore; of the song with two notes on a gui- 
tar with four strings, by a Chinese girl that I knew, and 
of some readers of poetry I have had the misfortune to 
meet with. Mrs. Fry was followed by William Allen, 
a celebrated member of the society, formerly known 
throughout the world, as the friend of the Emperor 
Alexander, now the husband of a rich widow, whom he 
married in her old age, about three years ago. After 
Friend Allen had got through with a pretty fair speech, 
another woman spoke, who whined much less, and be- 
trayed a great deal of downright cleverness. I do not 
know her name, but she was far superior to the celebra- 
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ture to himself scenes of future enjoyment. I often as- 
sisted him in building his dizzy structures, but we could 
never superadd any thing to a solitary room, lined with 


In 


fuct, he never allowed the idea of connubial felicity to 


shelves, with a cat and dog for his sole companions, 


enter his mind, being firmly persuaded that “‘ celibacy ”’ 
was synonymous with “happiness.” This was not 


from any feeling of dislike to the gentler sex; he did 


| not dislike them, and yet he was sure that there was 


_ nothing like love existing in his breast. 


I often thought 


that the being who could win his heart, would secure a 


That over, the parties signed; their || 


friends on both sides ; and then such of the society and | 


spectators as chose—the more the merrier. 


Take the whole ceremony together, it was affecting 
and impressive to me; perhaps from early education— 
perhaps not. The severe and beautiful decorum that 
was observed by the middle aged, the neat, cleanly air 
of the young women, and the real dignity of the aged, 
were what I love to see. But of the boys I cannot say 


much. They were indeed boys. 
Mrs. Fry would pass for a Yankee: she said jest 
for just, sperrit for spirit, provdunce for providence ; 


and Friend Allen talked about ransackin’, pretty much | 
| sympathy. 


as we do here. 


Original. 
MY FRIEND. 


A SKETCH. 


Tuere are often deep and strange feelings imbed- 
ded in the human heart, called out only by some strange 
event. 
pecting that these passions are raging within him. The 
truth is, they are dormant, and unless some extraor- 
dinary circumstance arouse them, they will slumber for 
ever. 

I have a friend whose history exemplifies this posi- 
tion. He was my bosomcompanion. We read, talked, 
ate, and slept together. He was my junior by a few 
months, and this led him to look to me as to an elder 
brother. His temperament was one that led himalways 


tolook at the bright side of things and he loved topic- 


treasure pure as it was noble. 


I had a cousin, young, gentle, and confiding—a be- 
ing around whom the spirit of love might flutter, hardly 
daring to alight, so pure, so holy was her heart. She 
had resided for some time in my father’s family, and I 
loved her with all the fondness of a brother. She often 
distinguished me by that endearing appellation, and, at 
length, transferred the more distant sobriquet to my 
friend. During his numerous visits, we daily rambled 
together, and, almost invariably, the two beings dearest 
to me, found themselves in solitary intimacy. And yet, 
he told me that he did not love her—that the feeling he 
cherished toward her was only brotherly—and, strange 
to say, he really believed that it was so. She, likewise, 
was pertectly confiding, and thought that it was not 
wrong to give him a place in her affections. 

“1s he not my brother’s friend ?”’ said she. 

The question wasconclusive, the argument irresistible. 
Yes, those tender words that he spoke came from a 
brother’s hea —that little kiss, as they parted, was but 
the visible emblem of brotherly love. My friend did not 
know his own heart. 

A month elapsed. My cousin was taken dangerously 
ill. A raging fever seemed burning up her vitals, and 
death appeared to be written upon her brow. Silence 
reigned throughout the house. We were all mourners. 
We looked upon the awful ravages of the disease, and 
The countenance of the physician ex- 
At length, he plainly told 
I wrote to my friend for 


feared the result. 
pressed doubt if not despair. 
us that we must give her up. 


The next day, instead of receiving a letter, I clasped 
His first question “is she living?” 
The affirmative 


him to my breast. 
was asked in a tone of utter despair. 


_ answer seemed to cheer him, but the additional tidings 


A man may hate or love without for once sus- 


u 


of hopelessness renewed his agitation. His appearance 
indicated mental torture. His eye was wild, his dress 
disordered, and his speech faltering. We entered the 
house. He could hardly walk. He sank into a chair 
and gasped—*‘ My friend, she must not die—she is too 
lovely to die!” The fountain of feeling was broken up 
and he wept like a child. A shriek burst upon our 
ears. My cousin was in the highest state of delirium. 
It was too much. My friend burst from me, and would 
have entered the room, had not the precaution of its 
inmates prevented him. I spent the night in his room. 
Very frequently did the cries of the poor sufferer reach 
our ears, and every one was answered by a sympathetic 
groan. 

Morning came. The delirium had passéthaway—the 

ys 


? 
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red flush had faded from the cheek, but the paleness of | 
those lips—the fearful dulness of those eyes, proclaimed 


that a dreadful change had taken place. 
mitted to enter. 
tary rush of blood to the cheeks, and an attempt to press 
our hands, welcomed us. 


loved. We stood around her bed momentarily expec- 


| 
ting to witness the last gasp, and to know that the eoul 


of that fair being had urisen to a brighter world. Few 
minutes elapsed—respiration grew more imperceptible ; 
the lips became compressed—the eyelids closed gently, 
and she slept. It was not the sleep of death. 
Another half hour passed away. In breathless anxi- 
ety we stood around the couch. At length, those beau- 
tiful eyes peeped forth from between their lids more 
brightly than before—those lips parted gently and a 
sweet smile rested upon the cheek. There was a word 
spoken by the same musical voice we had often heard, 
and a hand fair and soft, pressed mine to the heart of 
its owner. “ She will live!’’ shouted my friend, and a 


burst of joyful tears followed this exclamation. 


She did live and in a few weeks became the happy | 


bride of my happier friend. ie eos 


Ballston Spa., July 2d, 1838. 


Original. 
TO FANCY. 
Marp of the changeful brow, and light’ning glance, 
Come with thy pencil dip’t ia rainbow hues, 
Come with thy handmaid, Hope, a lovelier pair 
In youth’s glad morn, ne’er brushed the glittering 
dews 
From life’s fresh flow’rets, come again to me 


And set the wearied, care-worn spirit free. 


Come as thou camest of old 

Ere life’s fair colors caught the shades of earth, 
Touched by thy magic pencil, pleasure, joy 

Upon the breathing canvass springs to birth, 
O, come again bright Fancy, come and bring 
Childhood’s pure feelings on thy viewless wing. 
O, come again and let me picture now, 

As I once pictured, thornless, fareless flowers, 
When hope expectant stood with ready hand 

To crown with bliss the gay and laughing hours, 
In vain I call thee, for the woes that cling 
To all of earth, have bound thy svaring wing. 


But yet, Oh, leave me not, I linger still 
’Mongst thy lov’d haunts, fair are thy visions, yet 
In vain, stern truth her mirror holds to view, 
My waking heart cannot thy dreams forget, 
I see thee as thou wert when life was new 
I know thee false, yet welcome thee as true. 


I welcome thee, and thou dest lead me far 
A meteor light, not reason’s steady ray, 
A coruscation bright, that gilds my path 
Throwing a glory o’er life’s darksome way, 
Once more youth's golden visions radiant beam 
I follow on, and find but Fancy’s gleam. EDITH. 
Brooklyn City, July 1838. 





We were per- | 


A sweet but gentle smile—a momen- | 


We were yet known, yet | 


| questing that he would rate them as soldiers. 


|| ried about with him in all his journies. 


i consulted, exclaimed, after a moment’s pause, “ Fire! 








SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES. 


Original. 
SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ LETTERS ABOUT THE HUDSON.” 


' 


NUDIBER V. 


“Mark her majestic fabric! She's a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine: 

Her soul’s the deity that lodges there; 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the god.”—pryDen. 


Marta De Souza anpD Her Sons.—When the Dutch 
West India Company attempted to gain a footing in the 
Brazils, they committed all those cruelties which have 
ever marked their progress when they have commenced 
a new colony. Among those who opposed them, Maria 
de Souza, one of the noblest women of the province, 
In the action before Nazareth, 
her son, Esteram Velho, fell. Already in this war she 
had lost two other sons, and her daughter’s husband ; 


distinguished herself. 


when the tidings of the fresh calamity arrived, she called 
her two remaining sons, one of whom was fuurteen years 
of age, the other a year younger, and said to them, 
“Your brother Esteram has been killed by the Dutch 
to-day ; you must now, in your turn, do what is the duty 
of honorable men in a war wherein they are required to 
Gird on 


your swords, and when you remember the sad day in 


serve God, and their king, and their country. 


which you girt them on, let it not be for sorrow, but for 
vengeance ; and whether you revenge your brethren, or 
fall like them, you will not degenerate from them, nor 
from your mother.’’—*‘ Give us our swords,”’ exclaimed 
‘the heroic youths, ‘‘we will revenge the death of our 


7 


| brothers, or perish like them.”” Maria de Souza then 


‘sent her sons to Mathias, the governor of the fort, re- 
The 
children of such a stock could not degenerate, and they 
lived to prove themselves the worthy inheritors of its 


heroism and renown. 


CuristTina, QUEEN oF SwepeN.—Christina, daugh- 


‘| ter of the great Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 


and of Maria Elenora of Bradenburg, was born on the 


18th of December, 1626. During the pregnancy of the 


queen, her mother, it was predicted by the astrologers, 
|| whose pretensions were at that time held in high esti- 
| mation, that to Gustavus a son was about to be born, 


destined to maintain the glory of his father. 


This pre- 


diction, added to some other circumstances, misled the 


|| women who attended the queen on her delivery, to mis- 
represent the sex of the child. Gustavus, on being in- 
| formed of the mistake by Catharine, his sister, smilingly 
\| replied, ‘‘ Let us, however, thank God; this girl, I trust, 


will prove not less valuable than a boy. She has already, 
by deceiving us, given a presage of her ingenuity.” 
Gustavus attached himself to the child, which he car- 
Christina, 


when about two years of age, was taken by her father to 


| Calmar, the governor of which hesitated whether to 
| give the king the usual salute, lest the infant should be 


terrified by the noise of the cannon. Gustavus being 
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the girl is the daughter of a soldier, and should be accus- | 
tomed to it betimes.’’ The salute being given, the | 
princess clapped her hands, and in her infantile language, 

cried, ‘‘ More! more!’ Delighted with her courage, 
Gustavus afterwards caused her to be present at a re-| 


view. ‘“‘ Very well,” said he, perceiving the pleasure | 
she took in the military show, ‘‘ you shall go, 1 atm re- 
solved, where you shall have enough of this diversion.” 
Gustavus was prevented by death from fulfilling his| 
promise. Christina laments, in her memoirs, that she 
had not the happiness of learning the art of war under 
so great a master. The tears which she shed at part-| 


ing with her father, when about to proceed on his Ger- || 


man expedition, were regarded by the superstitious as 
omens of misfortune. She had been taught a compli-| 
mentary address, which she was to repeat to Gustavus | 
at parting. Absorbed in thought, the monarch appeared | 
abstracted while his daughter performed her lesson; 
the child observing his inattention, pulled him by the 
sleeve, and began again to repeat the address. The | 
king, affected by her perseverance, burst into tears, 
caught her in his arms, and after holding her some mo- 
ments to his breast, delivered her to an attendant. 
After the death of Gustavus, the states of Sweden 
assembled, when the marshal of the diet proposed the | 
coronation of Christina, in conformity to a decree, by | 
which the female posterity of Charles LX., the father of | 
Gustavus, were declared capable of succeeding to the 
throne."” “‘ Who is this Christina?” exclaimed Lachen, 
a member of the erder of peasants; ‘let us see | 
her, let her be brought out to us.” The marshal re-| 
tiring, returned with the young princess in his arms. 
The peasant coming up to her, considered her atten- } 
tively. ‘ Yes,” cried he, aloud, ‘this is she herself; | 
she has the nose, the eyes, and the forehead of Gusta- 
vus ; we will have her for our queen.”” Christina, who} 
was immediately seated upon the throne and proclaimed | 
queen, appeared from that moment to take a pleasure | 





in the royal dignity. | 
| let the consequence be what it will, I glory in having 


Earty Puitanturory.—The following anecdote is | 
related as a fact, by Madame de Genlis, in her admira- 
ble work of the Little Emigrants. ‘‘ One morning when 
we came to the mill, we did not find Lolotte, who was | 
in the fields: while we were waiting for her, my father 
and I conversed with the miller’s wife. I had brought 
several playthings for Lolotte; and the miller’s wife | 
laughing, told me they wouid not please her so well as| 
a little flour. ‘‘How?” said I. She replied, “For 
three weeks, Lolotte has cared for nothing but heaping 
up flour ; every morning she com:- to beg some of my | 
husband, who gives her a handful: besides this, she | 
invents a thousand little schemes to get some from me ; 7 
and when she sees me in a good humor, or when I ca-| 
ress her, I am sure she is going to say, ‘‘ Give me a lit- l 
tle flour.”’ The other day we had some muffins, and 1} 
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there she puts it; the sack is by her bed-side, and it 
must now be almost full.”’ 

During this conversation I said nothing; but reflecting 
upon it, and perfectly knowing Lolotte, I guessed the 
cause. I remembered that [ had often come to see her 
with M. and Madame d’Ermon: ; that we had frequently 





spoken of France before her; that M. d’Ermont had 


|| mentioned the scarcity of bread, and had said, that the 


counter revolution would be effected by famine. J 
doubted not but Lolotte’s store of flour had some con- 
nection with this; but lest I might be deceived, I kept 
silence. At last Lolotte returned from her walk: after 
having embraced us, she sat upon the knee of my father, 
who did not fail to question her with regard to the 
flour. Lolotte blushed, and evaded answering, by say- 
ing we would laugh at her; but when she was closely 
pressed to explain herself, I saw her countenance take 
that moving expression which it always has when she 
is going to cry; and then she said with a broken voice, 
“It is because I knew that very soon there would be no 
more bread in France, and L want to send a provision 
of flour to my nurse Coillet.” 


Mrs. Bratron, or S. C.—At a period, during the 
revolution, when an absolute want of arms and ammu- 
nition preciuded, in a great degree, the possibility of 





effectual resistance, a simall depot of powder was en- 
| trusted to Mrs. Bratton, wife of Colonel Bratton, an ac 
‘tive officer, serving in the field. The treachery of an 
| individual communicated the important secret to the 
‘enemy, anda British detachment was pushed forward 
/to secure so valuable a prize. Mrs. Bratton, informed 
| of their near approach, immediately laid a train of pow- 





der from the depot to the spot on which she stood, and 
seeing no chance of saving her charge, blew it up. 
“Who,” exclaimed the irritated officer who led the de- 
tachment, “ has dared to do this attrocious act? Speak 
quickly, that they may meet the punishment they de- 
serve.’’—‘‘ Know then,”’ said Mrs. B., “’twas I—and 





frustrated the mischief contemplated by the merciless 
enemies of my country.” 


Macpatreye be St. Necrarre.—Magdalene de St. 
Nectaire, the widow of Gui de St. Exaperi, was a Pro- 
testant, and distinguished herself very much in the civil 
wars of France. After her husband’s death, she retired 
to her chateau at Miremont, in the Limonsin, where, 
with sixty young gentlemen, she used to make excursions 
upon the Catholic armies in the neighborhood. In the 
year 1575, M. Montel, governor of the province, hav- 
ing had his detachment often defeated by this extraor- 
dinary lady, took the resolution to besiege her in her 
chateau, with fifteen hundred foot and fifty horse. She 
sallied out upon him and defeated his troops. On re- 
turning, however, to her chateau, and finding it in 





carried one to her; her first movement was to take it; 
then she considered, and said, ‘‘Keep your muffin, and | 


give mea little flour.” ‘‘ This is odd,” said my father, 


““and what does she do with all this flour’?’’—* She} 


possession of the enemy, she galloped to a neighboring 
town, Turenne, to procure a reinforcement for her lit- 
tle army. Montel watched for her in a defile; but 
his troops were defeated, and himself mortally wound- 
ed. 





asked us for a large sack,” replied the miller’s wile, ‘ and | 
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EXCURSION TO 


Tue Poor Governess.—The widow of a clergyman | 
who kept the Grammar School at Plympton, on the. 
decease of her husband, opened a boarding-school for 
young ladies; but having few friends, was unable to 
make a sufficiently reputable appearance at their accus- 
tomed balls. The daughter of a neighbor, an only child, 
and then a very young girl, felt for the poor governess’ 
pitiable insufficiency in the article of finery; and being 
unable to help her from her own resources, devised the. 
means with which it might bedone. Having heard of 
the great fume of Sir Joshua Reynolds, his character for 
generosity and charity, and recollecting that he had 
formerly belonged to the Plympton school, she, without 
mentioning it to her companions, addressed a letter to 
Sir Joshua, whom she had never seen, stating the forlorn 
condition of the poor governess’ wardrobe, and begged 
the gift of a silk gown for her. Very shortly after, silks 
of different patterns, sufficient for two dresses, reached 
the astonished governess, who was wholly unacquainted 
with the compassionate means that had procured her | 


so welcome a present. 
| 


CatcutatinG Girt.—In the Spring of 1819, a little 
girl, about eleven years old, appeared at the Royal 
Exchange, and made some very extraordinary calcula- 
tions. Several gentlemen asked her some intricate 
questions, and while they were calculating it, she gave 
a correct answer. She was asked to multiply 525,600 
by 250, which she answered in one minute, 131,4000 
000. 


are in forty-two years ? 


A second question was, how many minutes there 
She was 
next desired to multiply 525,000 by 450; answer, 236, 
250,000. Several other questions equally difficult were 
It is 
remarkable, that the girl can neither read nor write. 
She stated herself to be the daughter of a weaver, living 


in Mile End New Town, of the name of Heywood. 


Answer, 22,075,200. 


put, all of which she answered very correctly. 


Hagriet Acktanp.—“ During a halt of the army, 
in their retreat on the Sth of October,” says General 
Burgoyne, “I received a message from Lady Harriet 
Ackland, submitting to my decision, a proposal of 
passing to the American camp, and requesting Gene- 
ral Gates’ permission to attend her husband, who, 
wounded, was a prisoner. Though I was ready to 
believe, for [ had experienced that patience and fortitude 
in @ supreme degree were to be found, as well as every 
other virtue, under the most tender forms, I was aston- 
ished at this proposal. After so long an agitation of 
epirits, exhausted not only from want of rest, but want | 
of food, drenched in rains for twelve hours together, ' 
that a woman should be capable of such an undertaking | 
as delivering herself to the enemy, probably in the night, 
and uncertain what hands she might fall into, appeared 
an effort above human nature. 

“* The assistance I was enabled to give, was small in- | 
deed; I had net even a cup of wine to offer her; but I \ 
was told tha: she had found, through some kind hand, a 
ittle rum and dirty water. All I could furnish to her, 
was an open buat, and a few lines, written on dirty, wet 
paper, to General Gater, recommending her to his pto- 


tection. The haplain who had officiated at the funeral 
i 
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of General Frazer accompanied her, and with one female 
servant, and the Major’s valet, who had then, in his 
shoulder, a ball, received in the late action, she rowed 
down the river to meet the enemy.” 


Entry Geicer.—At the time General Greene retrea- 
ted before Lord Rawdon from Ninety-six, when he had 
passed Broad River, he was very desirous to send an 
order to General Sumter, who was on the Wateree, to 
join him, that they might attack Rawdon, who had 
divided his force. But the General could find no man 
in that part of the state, who was bold enough to under- 
take so dangerous a mission. The country tobe passed 
through, for many miles, was full of blood-thirsty Tories, 
who, on every occasion that offered, imbrued their hands 
in the blood of the Whigs. At length Emily Geiger pre- 
sented herself to General Greene, and proposed to act 
as his messenger; and the General, both surprised and 
delighted, closed with her proposal. He accordingly 
wrote a letter and delivered it, and at the same time 
communicated the contents of it verbally, to be told to 
Sumter in case of accidents. Emily was young, but as 
to her person or adventures on the way, we have no fur- 
ther information, except that she was mounted on horse- 
back, upon a side-saddle, and on the second day of her 
journey, she was intercepted by Lord Rawdon’s scouts. 
Coming from the direction of Greene’s army, and not be- 
ing able to tell an untruth without blushing, Emily was 
suspected, and confined to aroom; and as the officer in 
command had the modesty not to search her at the time, 
he sent for an old Tory matron as more fitting for that 
purpose. Emily was not wanting in expedient, and as 
soon as the door was closed, and the bustle a little sub- 


After a 


while, the matron arrived, and upon searching carefully, 


sided, she ate up the letter piece by piece. 


nothing was to be found of a suspicious nature about 
the prisoner, and she would disclose nothing. Suspi- 
cion being thus allayed, the officer commanding the 
scouts, suffered Emily to depart for where she said she 
was bound; but she took a route somewhat circuitous 
to avoid further detention, and soon after, struck in the 
road to Sumter’s camp, where she arrived in safety. 
Emily told her adventure, and delivered Creene’s ver- 
bal message to Sumter, who, in consequence, soon after 
Emily Geiger 
afterwards married Mr. Therwits, a rich planter on the 


joined the main army at Orangeburgh. 


Congaree. 


Original. 
THE EXCURSION TO THE DEISTER.* 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF STURZ. 


“Tam determined to be master in my own house, 
Arist,” said my friend Simon, the other day; ‘not 
from mere obstinacy, for Iam the easiest disposition in 
the world, but from the principle of the thing. Believe 
me, the best wife on earth has odd caprices and is driven 
hither and thither by whims and follies, if not well dril- 
led to obedience.’ 


—_ + 


* A mountain in Hauover in the neighborhood of the Haller- 
brunnew, The beautiful environs of the spring are a favorite 
resort for parties of pleasure from the surrounding country. 
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‘ But is that so easy, Herr Simon?” ‘splendid weather to some better account, and I can at 


« Every thing is in the method, my dear sir. If a hus-!, length do to-morrow what I have so long intended. Your 
band never refuses or demands any thing except from | library here shall be wellscrubbed and cleaned. Every 
good reasons, which you know, he can always find, the thing must be turned out and put into a reasonable de- 
wife learns to regard her husband’s wi!l as the wisest, gree of order. It will dry quickly now, and you will be 
and follows it without resistance.” rid of alithat abominable rubbish.” 

I was silent with surprise; for, in confidence be it «* No, no—not there in Heaven’s name! that shall not 
said, the domestic disposition of this honest man was pe, Your hubbub and bustle, you well know, are my 
not duly comprehended in the town. On the contrary, | ereatest aversion. Let that rest until another time; I 
every one believed that he was led by his wife in firm, | myst work to-morrow.” 
though silken fetters. It would be a sin, thought I, to | But, dear husband, can you not sit in the little front 
destroy such a comfortable illusion, such a confidence of | parlor for two or three Doon? The chibices Gs0 bat 
power; yet I ventured to remark, that the Sultan often |)... tronblesome. Iam really osha when eitem 
mistook the fancies of his favorite slave for his own free aor comes in here; for you know the mistress of the 
will, and that every woman was born a domestic politi- house bears all the reproach. It must really be done at 
cian. once.” 

‘‘ All nonsense,” cried Simon. ‘ Possibly, one who | 
does not comprehend the female mind, may be deluded 
by its arts; but whoever is skilled in the windings of | 


“Yes, and it shall be done, but when I am not at 
home.” 


F : ‘ ; ; . : “y — ead : 

their cunning, in the labyrinth of their wiles, may de- You have put me off so several times. Do not be 
tect their most secret and skilful approaches.” angry, my dear husband, this disorder is little credit to 
“Friend Simon,” said I, “dear friend Simon, there either of us. Is it healthy, is it agreeable to live in 


. uch a kennel’? Is ‘oper i 
are yet numeroue arts upon which you cannot caleu-| * h a kennel? Ts it proper to bring any person in 


late.”’ 


| here? And I am sure you like a cleanroom. How 
Some days after this, I called upon my friend's oe 
| 


pleasant it will be for you when your library is thorough- 


be an " = 
a friendly, pleasant woman, whose conversation and || ly aired and purified by the sweet breath of spring 


actions were the mirror of nature. |‘ Listen—I have an idea. Since Arist has set his 

‘What glorious weather!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ This) mind upon it—let us drive to the Deister. In the mean 
is the very time to visit the Hallerbrunnen. They say || while, let them flonrish their brooms and suds."” 
it is amost charming spot: will you join my party?” 1 “Dear, good man! Go with him then, and enjoy 

“If it can be to-morrow—willingly.”’ | yourself as much as you can; I will attend to every 

“To-morrow? Well! its settled then; the sooner thing here.’ 
the better: this fine weather may change.” 

““If Mr. Simon agrees—”’ 

““Oh, you know,” said she, with a peculiar smile, 
‘‘ my husband is an exce!lent creature, and never refuses | 
me an innocent pleasure. Only make your prepara-|| P8Pet*, and attend tothe removal and replacing of the 
tions; we will set off at six precisely.” 

At this moment she was called away, and I seated 
myself in my friend’s library. Soon after, Simon enter- 
ed the adjoining apartment in animated conversation || will accompany us, if you please.” 
with his wife, and, as J heard the word Deister, curiosi- _. Dear husband!” 


“No, wife; that was not my meaning. I should lose 


1} 


half the pleasure—without thee I do not stira step." 


“Cannot the clerk take care that no one touches the 


books’? Is your presence absolutely necessary for 
this 7” 


| ‘No, child: but Madam Simon, I desire that you 


ty tempted me to listen how the affair would be negotia- |“ Once for all—one good turn deserves another; and 
ted. I caught the following part of their discourse: | as [ have consented to the turning up of my room, you 
‘Thou art right, my dear, it is a tiresome thing—to H must go with me to the Deister.” 

go rolling over the bare causeway, eat and drink some | « Well, well, dear husband, thy wishes are commands 
wretched stufl, fatigue and heat one’s self, and all this || forme. I will make preparations immediately.” 
merely to behold a few trees, which one may see at | They embraced each other affectionately, and I stole 
home every day. Arist is possessed with the idea of | through the back door and down the steps. 

this drive.” _ We drove to the Deister. As we entered the car- 


“T would willingly serve my friends; but they must || riage, Herr Simon warmly pressed my hand, and whis- 
not expect me to weary myself on their account. At | pered : 
all events it cannot be to-morrow, for I have urgent | ‘I owe this pleasure to you; my wife was much 
business to attend to, and I ecarcely know how I shall i opposed to it, but she knows how to obey.” 
get through it. Besides, I dislike all such parties, where Why cannot every sensible wife conduct her husband 
pleasure is so methodically pursued, and only found |. ihe Deister as often as she desires? ms 
when all is over. Ah, then we wearily exclaim: ‘ How || 
glad I am to get home again!’ Why then do you ladies | 


ever desire to go out?” 
“That is just my opinion, and there’s an end to it. your faults, than that your enemies should talk of them 


Is it not better that your friends should tell you of 





Arist may seek other companions. No! I will turn this || publicly’ 
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CONTENT. 


Arranged for two voices. 
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Say, smiling nymph, where is thy blest a - - bode? In 
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Wher?’er thou art, 'tis thine to soften woes; If thou art present, every thing is good 

On thee alone may happiness depend ; 


Without thee, earthly riches are but foes ; 
"Tis thou, and only thou, can be our friend. 








May vie with palaces or dainty food, 
4 
Then, gracious Heaven, vouchsafe to hear my prayer, 
That whatsoever good to me thou’st lent, 


(ir whatsoever be the ills I bear, 
I learn in every state to be content. 


TOPSFIELD WALTZ. 


Composed for the Flute. 


—=> 18: © <P o:61o——— 


ALLEGRO. 














The meanest cottage or the coarsest fare 


Or all the honors that e’er wealth can bear. 
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Da Capo—Senza Réplica, 
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198 STRINGS OF 


STRINGS OF PARAGRAPUS 
NUMBER lI. 

To Fieguttna Men.—Sterne, I think—and if it is 
not Sterne it is somebody else—tells a good story of a 
soldier, whose practice it was to consider himself dead 
at the first fire. All the life—blood—and bones which 
he carried off the field with him, he reckoned clear gain. 
During the engagement he fought like a desperado, be- 
ing dead, he had no life to lose. This is a timely hint, 
in anticipation of war—turn it over in your minds, 
gentlemen expectants of military glory. 

ANOTHER—*to the ladies. —During the last war, when 
landings, and rumors of landings of the British, kept 
every man’s boots and spurs on, and evey lady’s plate, 
silver spoons, ect., done up in napkins, in the seaboard 
towns, the alarm flew in a town in Essex County, that 
the British were disembarking. All was hurry, confu- 
sion, and flight. Militia colonels, captains, and corpo- 
rals wore looks of awful responsibility, and militia pri- 
vates wished themselves more decidedly and une- 
quivocally private, making up the same time demon- 
stration of intention to become so. In the heat of the 
bustle, one notable housewife immediately heated her 
Rumford range, placed all the provisions in the house 
in a cooking position, and set a table for forty. Just as 
her arrangements were completed, in came her husband 


in a perturbation. ‘‘What are you doing?’ ‘ Get- 


ting ready to dine the British officers, to be sure.”’ | 


‘Madam, you are crazy!’ ‘“ Not a whit—a good din- | 
_mere box of wafers—that the stunted goose-quill, in 


ner begets good humor, and I am sure the enemy will 


be in appetite, after meeting the valiant resistance they | 
The husband looked a little ashamed of aad 


will.” 
hasty preparations for flight—walked out of the house 
rallied his neighbors—and it was unanimously resolved | 


‘ “that the town’s people should take one glimpse at the 


foe before they showed them their backs. So down 


they marched, in martial pomp, to the point of danger, 
and surprised—a fishing-boat, taking in water’ 
Loxpon Turatres anp Horiparys—Lieutenant Sli- 
dell’s book, ‘‘ The American in England,” presents a 
picture of holiday andiences at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, to which Mrs. Trollope’s American Sketch- 
es are notacircumstance. Bottles passing from mouth 
to mouth—coats off—shouts—groans—groups of ruf- 
fians with their sweethearts provided with gin-bottles 
and glasses, etc. etc. Portions of the account are too 
bad to transcribe. 
the streets were brilliant with light, almost realizing 
the fable of Aladin’s palace—and among the group 
who hurried through the thoroughfares to distruction, 
were mothers, with infant children in their arms—young 


married couples—aged poverty—and youthful guilt.— 


The gin palaces on the corners of 


Horrid! 

Orta or Words AND THEIR APPLICATION.—It is 
amusing and more profitable than idleness to chase words 
now in common use, back to their first application. Take 
the origin of ignoramus for instance. Signifying “‘ we 
are ignorant,” it was formerly written on a bill of in- 
dictment, when the jury found the evidence too weak to 


put the prisoner on trial 


Now it is a singular noun— 





PARAGRAPHS 


instance @ /a Murray— vou are an ignoramus.” Re 
Bene 
jices, now mineaning ecclesiastical wings, meant, origi- 
** Chance-Medley,” in 
law, is “the accidental killing of any one, not alto- 
gether without the fault of the offender, but without 
malice prepense.” 


tort the compliment, reader, and we are square. 


nally, bounty to soldiers. 


In newspaporial, it is such a batch 
of paragraphs as you have here presented—killing the 
time and patience—perhaps—of the reader, without 
fault of the writer, and with malice prepense. 

Drrams.—One of the most curious features of life 
asleep, is the utter disregartl of the measure of time 
Albercrombie quotes some instances. A person dreamed 
he went to America—from England—spent a fortnight 
and came near drowning on his homeward passage 
The fright awoke him, and he found he had been asleep 
ten minutes. Dreams in which an actual noise bear a 
part, take place efter the alarm, though that is, appa 
rently, the end of the dream—as thus: if a person dream 
of an earthquake, and waking, tind the noise has actu 
ally occurred—as is alw ays the case ;—it is satisfacto 
rily proved, that the whole s/ory of the earthquake takes 
place in the mind after hearing the noise, though that 
appears the catastrophe of the dream, and is the last 
thing remembered in reviewing it 

Awrvut Responstsitity.—I laugh heartily, often 
One would 
think, from reading, that they had taken a weight on 


times, at the salutatories of new editors. 
their shoulders to which the back load of Atlas was a 


their hands, would be more potent than the wand of 
Prospero, and that the sheets issued by them, enlight 
ened the werld from the two capes, Horn and Hope, to 
the extreme footprints of Cape Ross, Northward, to say 
nothing of New Holland, and the islands in the South- 
ern Archipelago. But alas! proofs of their conse 
quence do not come back to them always in legal ten 


der. It is an ungrateful world. 


To Be WELL BRED.—Never be astonished, except at 
a prodigy of a child who mistakes X for a saw-horse, 
and makes turkey-tracks on paper for the alphabet 
Cot her 


Be accus 


Abound in sympathy—except for your wife. 
dead, if you meet her in mixed company. 
tomed to every thing about you. Fabricius in pants, 
and a dress coat, would be a model for a fine gentleman 
He was not astonished at first sight of an elephant— 
though removing a screen revealed the monster directly 
at his back. 

Secrer or avorpinG Bompast.—Never fancy a sub 
ject too lofty for language—and never have two styles 
of conversation, one for the eye, and another for the ear 
Do not attempt to describe what you do not feel—and 
if you feel what you cannot describe, say nothing about it 

Newsparer Names.—All sorts of them, and gene- 
rally about as appropriate as Damon and Pythias for a 
cat and dog—or the Herald of Peace for an army and 
If I were to establish one I would 

What is a newspaper but an index 


navy magazine. 
call it Tue Inpex. 
of the sentiments of its subscribers—a follower, not a 


leader, of public opinion ? 














LITERARY REVIEW 


Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


Aw Oration, delivered by Epwin Forrest.—Mr. Forrest is 
a practised and consummate declaimer. With him delivery is 
the first, second and third excellence in the scale of rhetorical 
perfection. He is undoubtedly highly gifted and accomplished 
for the purpose of raising the emotions, and impressing the 
convictions which come by hearing, and not by the slower pro- 
gress of mental application. ‘That is to say, his oration, aided 
by a sonorous voice and graceful action, was well enough to 
listen to, though, by no means, good enough to read. Its style 
is singularly faulty, and there are occasionally errors which 
show Mr. Forrest to be somewhat impatient of the rules of 
grammatical construction. We should scarcely think of put- 
ting this production in the hands of a student either as a mode! 
of composition, or as a work of political authority and value. 


LiguTts AND SHapows oF Irisu Lire, by Mrs. Hall: Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia.—A series of spirited and in- 
genious tales, exhibiting the character and illustrating the pe- 
culiarities of the Irish peasantry. They are very creditable to 
the writer, and both old and young may read them with plea- 
sure and profit.— The Carvills, 

SKETCHES OF YounG LapIEsS AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN, by 
Quiz: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia.—We commend 
these Sketches to the notice of all who are fond of light, easy 
and playful literature. The author has rendered his fair rea- 
ders a service which we have no doubt they will properly ap- 
preciate; and no young gentleman, who has sense enough to 
last him over night, can peruse this amusing work of Quiz 
without advantage.— The Carvills, 

ReEvicion at Home, by Mrs. Williams.—There is a beauti- 
ful simplicity, and a real intrinsic worth about this story which 
attracts the attention and enlists the feelings. The fair author 
has been peculiarly successful in showing how Religion makes 
home the abode of happiness, and how it assists in elevating 
and purifying the pleasures and intercourse of social life. She 
introduces us to Christianity in its simplicity and purity, not 
wishing us to approachher in a formal manner, upon particular 
days and in set places, but to take her familiarly by the hand, 
making her the companion of our lives and the friend of our 
hearts.—Providence, R, I. 

NicnuoLas Nickvesy, No. II.: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia.—The number before us maintains the well earned 
reputation of the two preceding ones. It is distinguished by 
the same originality of thoughtand expression—at one moment 
causing ‘“ Laughter to hold his sides.” and at the next, stirring 
the “ source of sympathetic tears.”— The Carvills. 

Sxetcues, by Boaz: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
These Sketches are alternately grave, gay, lively and severe ; 
and are in all respects worthy of the general notice and com- 
mendation they have received. No writer of the present time 
has taken such a hold upon the popular mind of England and 
America as Boz, and day after day the interest felt for him and 
his works seems to grow upon seciety.— The Carvills. 

An Oration, delivered at Portland, Me., by Joun Neav.— 
We have read this Oration with unmingled satisfaction, Star- 
tlod as you occasionally are.by some peculiarity of thought or 
style, you cannot but feel that you are listening throughout to 
a prophet and a patriot. All who are not bound by the misera- 
ble shakles of party to the chariot wheels of some political 
leader, may read it with advantage, for its sentiments are cal- 
culated to re-kindle that pure and high-minded patriotism 
which the safety of prosperity, and the habits of private pur- 
suit, are but too apt toleasen and impair. Let old and young 
take heed of the eloquspt counsels of Mr. Neal. In reviewing 
the character and co@fduct of the pilgrims, let them look out 
with the eyes Of men upon their own conduct and character. 
Let them make’the Fourth of July/in time to come, a day, not 
for boasting of their privileges, but for remembering their obli- 


gations. Let them strive, as best they may, to maintain 


that rank among natiofis which, by their valor, their fathers 
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won; that liberty, which by their virtue, they bequeathed ,; 
and those institutions which, in their wisdom, they framed. In 
ove word, and in the language of John Neal, let them “be in 
earnest,” as the men of the Revolution were. 


Lire or Brant, we have not as yet received—buta friend, 
on whose judgment we can rely, informs us that the work is not 
what it is ‘cracked up” to be. Public opinion had been so 
forestalled, thata work every way superior was anticipated. In 
this, however, all have been sadly disappointed. 

Tue Tourist, 1838: Harper & Brothers.—This little pocket 
manual is an invaluable companion to all who travel at this 
season of the year. It gives information and guides the wan- 
derer on the Hudson river, the Western and Northern Canals 
and Rail Roads, the stage routes to the Falls of Niagara, and 
down Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence river to Montreal and 
Quebec; also detailing the routes to Saratoga, Ballston and Le- 
banon Springs. The Map of the Hudson river which accompa 
nies it seems to be more than usually accurate. 


Original. 
THEATRICALS. 


Parx.— Mr. Conner, from the Philadelphia theatres, a young 
gentleman of considerable promise in his profession, has just 
concluded an engagement at this house, and Miss Davenport 
aud Mr. Marble are now its principal attractions. The Yankee 
characters of this gentleman are highly ludicrous. He has 
drawn respectable and contented houses—at least contented, if 
unceasing laughter is any evidence of content. Next month 
our report of the doings at the Park will be far more interest- 
ing; though we are sorry to learn that neither Mrs, Wood nor 
Charles Kean will cross the Atlantic. The boards will be gra- 
ced, however, by Vestris, Power, the Keeleys, Charles Ma- 
thews, the Bedouin Arabs, etc., ete. 

Navrqyat.—This theatre has been closed for some time; but 
its suetess when open was such as to rescue the public from 
the hackneyed imputation of indifference to the drama when 
presented as it should be. The company under Wallack was 
an admirable one; and some of Browne's performances will 
dwell in the recollection of those who were fortunate enough 
to witness them, long after he shall have ceased to play his bu- 
sy parton the great stage of the world. Mr. Wallack bas se- 
cured since he reached England a great variety of attractive 
talent; and has also added a new feature to his establishment, 
in theshape of a graceful and efficient French corps de ballet. He 
was about to sail for this country in the Great Western with 
Mrs. Honey, Warde, Harley, etc. So says rumor. 


OLyoric.—The engagement of the accomplished Mra, Mae- 
der looks well for this little theatre, particularly when taken in 
conjunction with the well filled houses which nightly greet the 
eyes of the actors. Mr. Thorne is excellent in his way,and his 
pretty wife possesses talents both varied and attractive. The 
most perfect order is preserved in every department of this 
house. We sincerely hope the management may command the 
success which they undoubtedly deserve. 

Frankiin.—This improving place of amusement has opened 
under a new management. The performance of the “ Lady of 
Lyons” was creditable to the company and gratifying to the 
audience. The play unquestionably possesses power and pa- 
thos of no ordinary degree; its poetic beauty is, perhaps, its 
least merit, though it is full of poetical passages, but, very cor- 
rectly, they are made incidental and not prominent. Its dra- 
matic consistency—the knowledge it displays of true and natn- 
ral effects—its simplicity and not its sublimity, are its recom- 
mendations. Mrs. Barret in the part of Pauline, was almost 
every thing we could wish. She successfully represented that 
lovely personification of the beautiful. 

Nisio’s Garapen.—Perhaps the best hit that has been made 
\for many a year was the production of the Italian opera, by 
William, the Conqueror, at his Garden. Ji Barbiere di Swwig- 
lia, with Fornasari, Ferrero, Casolani, Horncastle and Mre. H. 
Wallack, in the principal characters, has been performed there 
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in fine style. The voice of Fornasari has suffered nothing 
from the effects of time. It is still beautiful and effective—at 
times absolutely startling. Mrs. Wallack, as Rosina, though 
suffering from indisposition, look» | winning and lovely. She 
is altogether a lady of great taste and feeling, and, added to 
this, she has the pleasing, though inferior merit, of distinctly 
articulating and pronouncing a foreign language. Mr. Watson 
is entitled to the thanks of the public in general and ourselves 
im particular, for the express and admirable manner in which 
he brought out the Barber. There was no shave about it. 

The Garden is, at the present time, the most attractive of any 
species of public amusement, and exceeds, in the talent em- 
ployed, and in the beauty and variety of its entertainments, 
apy previous season. The audiences have been crowded and 
brilliant, and we presume well-mannered also, though in our 
poor opinion, the custom of going in bonnets is one more hon- 


ored in the breach than the observance. It is certainly un- | 


graceful—it must be uncomfortable—and we are half inclined 
to join with an old lady who called it—“ Such an outrage upon 
decency and dear Mr. Niblo.” But we won't. 


Original. 
EDITORS’ TABLE 


A gentleman of high literary attainments, and a successful 
American dramatist, will shortly become connected with the 
Ladies’ Companion, in conjunction with the present editors. I] 
Health prevents his assuming at this time the duties of the sta- 
tion assingned him—although, in our next number we anticipate 
the extreme gratification of introducing him to our readers. 


We have received the conclusion of the tale, entitled “The Po- 
soned Jelly ; or, the Court Lady’s Revenge,” the first part of 
which appeared in the May number—it will be continued in 
our next. 


Simpson's Comrutmentary Benerit.—The leading men of 
our city propose a benefit for Mr. Simpson, the well known and 
universally esteemed manager of the Park. He is entitled to 
such a compliment not less by his private virtues thar his pro- 
fessional exertions. 


Aruenta, oF Damascus, is the title of a new tragedy by Ru- | 
fus Dawes, Esq. It possesses power, pathos, poetic beauty and 
dramatic tact; but unfortunately it has become the property of 
“the American tragedian.” With a judicious distribution of 
the parts, its success would have been certain; but any thing 
which excites in the mind of an auditor a feeling of the ridi- | 
culous is but too often fatal to a play; and certainly we know | 
of nothing more ridiculous, either on or off the stage, than | 
“ That nightmare on thy breast, Melpomene !”—Mister George | 


| 


Jones. 


CaTHERWoOOD's Parntinecs.—We are happy to know that Mr. 
Catherwood receives his full share of public attention. Of all 
the most pleasing and instructive methods of conveying know- | 
ledge to the mind of youths, paintings such as these are proba 
bly the best. Nothing can be finer than the representation of 
Magara. The descending sheet of chrysolis—the wide waste 
of sweeping water—the savage surge beneath the fall—the | 
rainbow above, 


“ Hope watching madness with unalter'd mien ;” 


the beautiful verdure of the neighboring romantic country—the 
presence of the matter-of-fact inhabitant accompanied by the 
wondering traveller, all contribate to render this attempt most 
pleasing and perfectly successful. Still Jerusalem is the most 
interesting and most faithful of the two. And for a sufficient | 
reason. To represent, with truth, mountain, hill and valley, is 
something beyond the powers of an accurate copyist. Colors, 
clouds and foliage are of too evanescent a nature to be trans- 
ferred to the canvassby the same hand that, with unerring cor- 
rectness, traces the dimensions of architecture. Were this the 
place for an essay, we could give reasons and many facts: but 
as it is, we most content ourselves by recommending a visit to 
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Mr. Catherwood, assuring our readers that we have bestowed 
upon these productious of his pencil no indiscreet praise. 


The following ts an extract of a letter which we received from 
a lady who forwarded us a list of subscribers, We are the last 
person in the worid to call in question the taste of the writer— 
though we certainly wish she was added to the number of our 
personal friends: ‘Your most excellent periodical is but too 
litle known among the ‘gude people’ who inhabit this hill- 
country ‘away down east,’ though the banks of our pure rivu- 
lets, and the sides of the mountains that overlook some of our 
beautiful sheets of water would be glorious places to enjoy the 
perusal of its romantic pages. And even among us down-eastets 
you may depend there is many a red-cheeked, laughing girl 
whose taste would justly appreciate a lady’s companion—and 
its fair pages would receive no dishonor from being scanned by 
their bright eyes.” 


| Mr. Hamecin.—Circumstances have lately transpired which 
have placed this individual iu rather a peculiar and unpleasant 
position before the public. We see nothing strange in the 
death of a too sensitive female, goarded hourly on to an untime- 
ly grave by a set of mercenary persecutors, destitute of the 
least particle of honor--family respect, or individual love. 
That Mr. Hamblin has been made purposely the scapegoat of a 
clique of abandoned profligates, we fully believe, and so will 
every unprejudiced person upon reviewing, dispassionately, the 
events which have given rise to this disagreeable affair. We 
comcide with the sentiments expressed in the following article 
copied from the Courier and Enquirer of July 20th: 


“The primary purpose of these publications, appears to be, 
to extort money trom Mr. Hamblin, under the impression that 
he would pay for the suppression of such infamous libels, rath- 
er than submit tostatements and insinuations calculated to drive 
him from the field of theatrical competition, and thwart him in 
his plans of rebuilding the Bowery. Insinuations the most 
gross, assertionsthe most audacious and abominable, have been 
made with a reckless disregard of truth, decency, and the pub- 
lic peace. Attempts have been made to excite, not merely pop- 
ular indignation, but popular violence, against him; and he is 
menaced with the vengeance of a mob if he undertakes to ap 
pear again upon the boards. It was by such menaces, and a 
knowledge of the facility with which they can be executed 
against a man, whom circumstances have exposed to collisions 
and eumities, that Mr. Hamblin was compelled to abandon the 
plan which he had announced of Opening the National theatre 
during the summer recess. 

“On the source of these attacks, we cannot condescend to 


/comment. If common fame fix their origin truly, it cannot 


claim for itself any love of morality, or any regard for the de- 
cencies or properties of life. Such motives do not generally 
govern the conduct of graduates from seminaries of penal jus- 
tice. Of the merits of the recent affair, which has led to the 
profligate persecutions and threats of mob violence, to whick 
we refer, we know nothing beyond the public record, which is 
as open to every one as tous. We have no connection or inte- 
rest in any wise with any of the parties. But forming our 
judgment solely upon the facts as they have been developed 


| under Oath, we see nothing that at allimplicates Mr. Hamblin, or 


that will justify or countenance the attacks that have been made 
upon him. 

“Mr. Hambiin has been an enterprising and prosperous man- 
ager, and during along career of such theatrical cannection has 


| exposed himself to much animosity. This vents itself in ex- 


pressions of general denunciation—and Mr. Hamblin is assailed 
as an unprincipled and profligate adventurer, under the cover 
of vague generalities, which specify nothing, and therefore can- 
not be refuted. It is not our object to become the apologist of 


, Mr. Hamblin. If he has committed wrongs against society, or 


individuals, there are tribunals at which those wrongs can be 

roved and punished—and this is well known to his libellers. 
tatty the laws must be sustained. Threats of violence, 
as well as acts of violence, must be promptly discountenanced 
by public opinion, as well as by the civil authorities. Other- 
wise every citizen will be at the mercy of any licentious press, 
which may see fit from mercenary motives to select him as the 
object of its persecution.” 


Mr. Alexander Means is how upon @ collecting tour through 
the state of New-York for the Ladies’ Companion, and we sin- 
cerely hope every subscriber indebted will discharge, with punc- 
tuality, the amount of the bill presented by him. Subscribers 


' will also bear in mind that our terms are, three dollars a year, 


uf paid in advance, or when called upon—otherwise four dollars 
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